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HAT do your housewife customers demand of the 
culinary utensils you sell them? 






Our experience has taught us that they want kettles and 
roasters that are light and easy to handle. 


The enamel must be hard—a kind that will not break, rust 
or solve. It should withstand the most severe heat and be 
absolutely pure so that the kettle may be used with safety 
for all kinds of cooking. 















The Agate Nickel Steel Ware meets all these requirements and The 
Genuine besides is double coated with an extra hard and glossy enamel Standard 
Agate which gives it a smooth, highly polished finish. For 
Nickel Steel It is made in all the desired styles, shapes and sizes for O 
W, all kinds of cooking. ver 
— Most dealers keep an assorted stock of Agate Nickel Steel Forty Years 







Ware on hand because it is so easy to sell. 














You can order through your jobber 
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‘Living up 
to its name”’ 


NOW-—and for thirty 
years past. 


Our dealer selling co-operation 
for 1921 is complete in every way. 
It will get sales for you. Write 
for catalog and prices today. 
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RANK 


RES STEREOS 


HEN you compare feature for feature you 

will find that this steel furnace has no point 

in construction or operation that can be 
made a weak spot in your sales argument. You 
want to sell a furnace that is absolutely gas and 
soot proof—one that gives your customers clean, 
economical heat—a furnace that won’t warp or 
buckle. You want to sell the 


FRONT RANK 


Steel Furnace 


Its radiating surface is exceptionally large. It is 
made of tested metal, cold riveted heavy steel plate. 
It is fool-proof—always in order. The furnace that 
gives you not only good profits but safe profits. 


Ask about our agency NOW. 


Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co. 


4058 Forest Park Blvd. St. Louis, Mo. 
































The Advantages 


of Selling 
This 


Powerful Heater 


OU sell a real heater when you sell 


A heater that is high 


a Niagara. 
grade in all respects. 


Notice the large feed doors and unusu- 


ally large radiating surface. 


The fire pot is very deep and made in 


two sections. 


All the joints are deep cut joints, accu- 
rately fitted, making them gas and dust 


proof. 


The Niagara Warm Air Heater is dis- 





Write us today for particulars 
on agency for our complete line. 


tinctive because of its massiveness and 


exceptional durability. 


These features make it a poweful heater, 
a heater that your customers want. 


Forest City Fdy. & Mfg. Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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WAKE UP! 


You are one of those who say that busi- 
ness is dead, and that people simply will not 
buy—no matter what may be offered, nor at 
what price? 

We say to you that you arte dead wrong, 
but you do not have to take our word for it. 

Hundreds of your fellow hardware dealers 
are proving that your opinion is wrong. 

They are proving that there are a suff- 
cient number of people who can be interested 
in reliable, useful articles of hardware and 
that this interest can be converted into ready 
right now. 





money 

They are proving that this can be done in 
any community—no matter how many fac- 
tory employes are out of work; no matter 
how low the price is on corn or hog's; no mat- 
ter how “tight”? money may be—and they are 
proving it right now, every day. 

They are proving it in communities just 
like yours. 

They are making money—right now. 

Their sales and profits for 1921 compare 
favorably with last year’s figures. 

Why? 

Because they did not take it for granted 
that everybody would stop buying because 
some people lost their jobs. 

Because they said to themselves: “! will! 
have to work harder than I ever did. [ wil! 
have to go out after business instead of wait- 
ing for it to come to me.” 

So they placed orders for a fair amount of 
stock in diversified lines. 

They added new lines. 

They placed “outside salesmen” in the field. 

They “followed up leads” aggressively. 
They advertised consistently. 
sold stoves and ranges. 
sold washing machines. 


They 
They 


MR. HARDWAREMAN 


They sold kitchen utensils—high grade as 
well as medium and low priced. 

They sold hammers, chisels, pliers and 
other tools. 

They sold razors, knives, scissors and table 


cutlery. 

They sold electrical supplies and appli- 
ances. 

They sold fence and fencing wire. 


They sold hardware—of all kinds. 

You said, “People will not buy.” 

They said, “People will buy,” and they 
proved that they were right and that you 
were wrong. 

They have been making money this past 
winter and spring—because they fought for 
business. 

You have been losing money—most likely 
—or at the best have barely succeeded in 
making ends meet—because you “laid down 
on the job.” 

But why continue in the same rut? 

Wake up, Mr. Hardwareman! 

Make up your mind that from now on you 
will be found in the fighting ranks 

And you will be able to say when 1921 
passes into history that it was a pretty good 
year for your business—in spite of what the 
“croakers” said. 

® © @ © ® 

It is a fact beyond dispute that people are 
concerned about the price of commodities. 

No matter what phrase-mak- 
Avoid the 
Impression 


ers may say to the contrary, 
quality does not crowd out 
the thought of price from the 
Prop- 


of Cheapness 
mind of the customer. 

erly explained, quality justifies reasonable 
price. But it does not beget confidence if it 
is used chiefly to distract attention from 
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price at the beginning of a sale. The dullest 
person does not fail to perceive that quality, 
in such circumstances, is employed as a sub- 
terfuge instead of being presented on its own 
merits. 

Effective salesmanship emphasizes the de- 
sirability of the goods from the outset and 
then proceeds logically to connect the price 
with the value, the trustworthiness, the serv- 
ice, and other features of the articles. Care 
is taken to avoid the impression of cheapness. 
because experience has amply demonstrated 
that nothing is sold below its value and that 
the cheapest articles are also the poorest. 

Establishing the right relation between 
quality and price means convincing the buyer 
that he will get full measure of satisfaction 
from the equation. It is a blunder to quibble 
and beat about the bush in answer to a direct 
question about the price. Such a procedure 
arouses distrust and, not infrequently, causes 
doubt of the very quality which the salesman 
seeks to explain as the basis of his reasoning. 

An editorial in the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce takes up a phase of this subject 
which needs to be accentuated in the thoughts 
of customers as well as merchants. Here 
are some of its striking paragraphs: 

“After McKinley’s election to the Presi- 
dency, tin mills started operation in the 
United States, and soon their product was in 
general use over the country. Then the bane 
of so much of our industrial output struck it. 
Not how good, but how cheap, was the con- 
trolling idea of tin merchants, and a public 
trained to the high English standard of tin 
bit freely, roofed its houses, and bought its 
kitchen utensils, in cheap tin. 


“Roofs rusted away in four or five years in 
spite of all the protection paint could give 
them. Tincups showed rust ina month. The 
old kind lasted for years, until they were bat- 
tered all out of shape, but they cost ten cents 
at retail. The new ones could be bought at 
one time for a cent each, but they lived only 
a few weeks. 

“Better half a dozen pieces of good furni- 
ture than forty cheap ones. Such persons 
must be educated to know that mere cheap- 
ness is wasteful, that shoddy stuff is dear at 
any price. When our trades are required to 
do only good, durable work, and our great 
manufactories can concentrate on quality, 
with a buying public that repudiates the 
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cheap articles as unfit and dear at any price, 


America will lead the markets of the world.” 
© ¢¢ © @ 


Opportunity for a larger volume of busi- 
ness through the use of more power equip- 
ment is a matter which 

More Business should engage the serious at- 

Through Power tention of every owner of a 

sheet metal shop. Hand-op- 
erated machinery means a bigger overhead 
expense than power-driven tools. Hence, it 
makes the payment of reasonable wages more 
of a drain upon the income of the establish- 
ment. 

American industry has always paid the 
highest wages of any country in the world, 
and in the past has still been fairly successfu! 
in world trade. The reason is that its indus- 
try produces more per man than that of any 
other country. 

The American workman produces more, 
simply because of more horse power behind 
him. In England, for example, the average 
is 14 horse power per worker. In this coun- 
try, 15 years ago, the average was 2% horse 
power per industrial worker, and now it is 
34 per man. 

From this comparison with one of the most 
forward of European manufacturing coun- 
tries it is easy to see how American industry 
can compete with the cheaper labor of 
Europe. 

The United States Steel Corporation 
showed a favorable balance sheet in a year 
of depression when many other concerns 
were passing dividends. 

Looking at its equipment, one finds that it 
is more nearly electrified than any of our in- 
dustries, the average there being about 6% 
horse power per man. 

There are individual instances in other in- 
dustries in which the horse power per 
worker is even greater than this. 


In the past decade the use of power has in- 
creased about 15 per cent every year; in the 
last year, a year of depression, it increased 
13 per cent. These figures confirm what the 
Chief of the United States Geological Survey 
said recently of a need for more and cheaper 
power. 

The industrial situation is not entirely in 
the control of the laboring men, but also in 
fuel and in the undeveloped water and other 
sources of power of this country. 
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Random Notes and Sketches 


By Sidney Arnold 





Here is a bit of good cheer from the writings of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. It ought to be in your col- 
lection of worth while things: 

“The ludicrous has its place in the universe. It is 
not a human invention, but one of the divine ideas 
illustrated in the practical jokes of kittens and monkeys. 
Curious it is that we always consider solemnity and 
encounter of wits as essential to the idea of the future 
life of those whom we thus deprive of half their fac- 
ulties, and then call them blessed. 

“There are not a few, who, even in this life, seem 
to be preparing themselves for that smileless eternity 
to which they look forward, by banishing all gayety 
from their hearts and all joyousness from their coun- 
tenances. 

“I meet one in the streets not infrequently, a person 
of intelligence and education, but who gives me (and 
all that he passes) such a rayless, chilling look of recog- 
nition—something as if he were one of heaven's as- 
sessors, come down to doom. I don’t doubt he would 
cut his kitten’s tail off if he caught her playing with it.” 

* ok ok 

All sorts of schemes have been tried or suggested 
for the purpose of inducing people to také more in- 
terest in their work. 

It is generally conceded that we need the right kind of 
motive to sustain our efforts in any line of endeavor. 

Sometimes, the stirring up of our sporting instinct 
will accomplish more than appeals inspired by highly 
ethical considerations. 

My friend Al Friedley of Friedley-Voshardt Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois, illustrates this aspect of the 
matter with the following story: 

Johnny liked ice-cream, but he drew the line at turn- 
ing the freezer. One day when his mother returned 
home she was agreeably surprised to find him working 
away at the crank as though his life depended on it. 

“T don’t see how you can get him to turn the freezer,” 
she said to her husband; “I offered him a dime to do 
tg 

“You didn’t go at it in the right way, my dear,” 
replied the husband. “I bet him a nickel he couldn't 
turn it for half an hour.” 

In some fashion or other you’ve got to keep your 
business constantly before your customers. Otherwise 
they will soon forget you, declares my friend E. S. 
(Dick) Moncrief of the Henry Furnace & Foundry 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

By way of analogy, he tells about a certain man who, 
after an absence of four years, went back to visit his 
old home town. 

The first four people he met didn’t remember him 
and the next three didn’t know he had been away. 

cS ok * 

The spirit of excessive taxation seems to pervade all 
departments of government today, says my friend 
Samuel H. Jacobs, vice-president and general sales 
manager Fanner Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
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Here is a bit of dialogue which he sends me by way 
of example: 

‘The man who ran the elevator of the sky-scraper 
was talking to a passenger. 

“The judge certainly did soak him,” he said. “He 
sentenced him to three years and ten days. Now | 
understand the three years all right; but what the ten 
days were for I’d like to know?” 

“That was the war-tax,” said a quiet citizen who got 
aboard at the tenth floor. 

ok * 

llere are some Chinese proverbs collected by C. F. 
Nason of Grand Rapids, Michigan, sales representa- 
tive of the Milwaukee Corrugating Company : 

If you bow at all, bow low. 

A man thinks he knows—but a woman knows better. 

‘ree sitters at the play always grumble most. 

[ have seen not one who loves virtue as he loves 
beauty. 

Only imbeciles want credit for the achievements of 
their ancestors. 

The faults which a man condemns out of office he 
commits when in. 

No image-maker worships the gods. He knows what 
they are made of. 


We are all carrying dead men on our backs in the 
form of outworn proverbs, old customs, and inherited 
opinions. 

Such burdens hinder the free movement of person- 
ality and retard self-development. 

The new, as distinguished from the old, has ele- 
ments of chance which demand courage for their test- 
ing. 

There is adventure in the chemist’s laboratory or the 
merchant’s shop as well on the high seas. 

Taking a chance adds the zest to life which is tonic 
to progress and fortune. 

Here are some verses which vividly portray the 
spirit of daring which is the gift of every free soul 

They were written by Carlotta Bonheur Stearns, the 
charming and talented wife of Ike Stearns of the 
Stearns Register Company, Detroit, Michigan: 

Chance. 


Take a chance the open beckons, 
Leave old forms and creeds behind, 

Strike out free and unentrammeled 
And a glorious land you'll find. 


Take a chance, the path means freedom: 
Let your soul have its desire, 

Soul's anthesis the body, 
Long has held you in the mire. 


Grasp at chance, spurn old traditions, 
Shake the chains of caste aside, 

Hoist your sails, put for the open 
Chance your pilot and your guide. 


Chance shall steer you into ports 
To the craven heart unknown. 
Where opportunities await 
The adventurous alone. 


Chance is calling you today, 
Leave the beaten path straightway, 
Strike out for the unexplored. 
Chance your chosen god, aboard. 


A free wind blowing, 
A red sun glowing, 

Care left behind 
Chance shall be kind. 


as 
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Up-to-the-Minute News Siftings 


Items of Interest to Dealers Gleaned from Many Fields. 


National and Local Business Plans, Problems, and Practices. 





CHICAGO IS TO BE HOSTESS TO 
PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


Conceived by Mayor William Hale Thompson to 
enable Chicago to be hostess to the progress of the 
world and to demonstrate our national achievements, 
the Pageant of Progress Exposition is to be held from 
July 30 to August 14, 1921, in the mammoth Municipal 
Pier, Chicago, Illinois. 

“In planning and directing this exposition,” says 
Mayor Thompson, “it is our aim to boost Chicago, to 
stimulate Chicago’s business, to inform our neighbors 
what we are doing along educational, industrial and 
civic lines, to learn what others are doing in these same 
fields, to bring the manufacturer, jobber and merchant 
into closer relationship with producers of raw mate- 
rials and buyers, to engender a more helpful, cooper- 
ative spirit between Chicago and other middle western 
cities and communities—in short, to make for a better, 
bigger, healthier, Chicago and a more prosperous 
Middle West. 

“We plan to make this exposition national in scope. 
We are the market for the world’s most fertile and 
productive farming district—the Mississippi valley. 
We furnish the nation’s bread and meat and much of 
its clothing. Our industries draw from and serve, 
particularly, the territory lying between the Alleghanies 
and the Rockies, but the trade of our larger industries 
extends to the two seaboards and beyond the seas. So 
we have brought to the attention of eastern manu- 
facturers the importance of displaying their wares in 


this great central market. We have invited them to 


join with us in establishing this annual fair as a per-. 


manent institution to educate the public to the achieve- 
ments in every phase of human activity. 

“No better time than the present, I confidently be- 
lieve, could be selected for its inauguration. Trade 
and industry, passing through a period of post-war 
stimulation and encouragement 
There are still many unemployed. 


readjustment, need 
from every source. 
Chicago—thanks to the acumen and _far-sightedness 
of her business men—is better off in this respect than 
greatly and 
The 


most cities but things can be improved 
industry speeded up by a good hard pull together. 
Pageant of Progress Exposition will give us all a 
chance to get together once a year and give a united 
pull. 

“Tt is our intention to make the exposition 75 per 
cent educational. Manufacturers have invited 
not only to display their products but to install working 
exhibits showing the latest sanitary and efficient man- 
ner in which their goods are produced. Where it is 
impossible to install heavy machinery, they are asked 


been 


to furnish photographic displays depicting the entire 
process of converting the raw material into the fin- 
ished product. The space in the two exhibition halls 
has been sections, distributed 


divided into sixteen 


among the various industries. There will be two aisles 
in each hall, flanked on either side by booths, so it will 
be possible for a visitor to walk through nearly two 
miles of aisles and pass by more than three and a half 
miles of booths, each one telling the story of growth 
and progress in that particular industry. 

“For instance, the shoe exhibit will show the transi- 
tion from the ancient sandal to the latest modes ‘in 
boots and slippers. The Automotive Division, which 
will occupy two sections, will present the history of 
transportation from the shoulder pack and _ solid 
wheeled ox-cart to the automobile and aeroplane. Many 
of the leading real estate men, cement manufacturers, 
contractors, brick manufacturers, lumber men and 
building material men are cooperating to make the 
Building and Housing Section one of the most in- 
structive at the exposition. There will be one exhibit 
in particular showing how man has been housed from 
the stone age to the present century. 

“There will be athletic carnivals and meets of vari- 
ous kinds and concerts presented by the leading musi- 
cal organizations of other cities as well as Chicago. 
One of the attractions will be an Indian village. 

“Our aim will be to make this initial exposition one 
of the best, biggest, and most interesting of its kind 
ever held and then make it bigger each succeeding 
year. We want the cooperation of the entire Middle 
West as well as of all Chicago in this initial effort. 
Are you interested? Will you help? This is a big 
job and the time is short but Chicago never fails.” 





Borden Stove Company Receives 
Editorial Praise. 


In its weekly business and industrial review, The 
Norristown Times, one of the influential newspapers 
of Pennsylvania, praises the products of the Borden 
Stove Company, 1313 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Special mention is made of the “Crown Adelphia,” 
distributed by the Borden Stove Company, describing 
it as “the coal tank heater that has been declared by 
experts to be far superior to any tank heater yet per- 
fected. It will be especially appreciated in those homes 
throughout the country which are removed from gas 
mains, and it will also be appreciated by those who 
have experienced the annoying delays encountered 
when waiting for the gas ‘heaters’ to warm up the 
water.” 

lurthermore, says The Norristown Times, “The 
Crown Adelphia can be absolutely depended upon to 
supply hot water for bathing, shaving, the laundry, and 
for every domestic purpose, producing more hot water 
with far less fuel than any heater on the market. This 
latter feature is due to exclusive patented features 
contained in the Crown Adelphia.” 
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Hardware Man Proves that Mixed Paint Can Be 
Sold in Competition with Mail Order Paints. 


Relative Values of Mixed Paint and White Lead and Oil Show 
That Mixed Paint Covers Thirty Per Cent More Surface. 


At the request of the Wisconsin Retail Hardware 
Association, C. M. Hiers of the Schlafer Hardware 
Company, Appleton, Wisconsin, has compiled data to 
show that the hardware dealer can sell mixed paints 
with profit against the competition of the mail order 
houses. 

For the benefit of the hardware trade in general, his 
article is herewith reprinted from The Members’ Ex- 
change, the bulletin of the Wisconsin Retail Hardware 
Association : 

The following is our way of getting at the problem 
of selling ready mixed paint 
retailing at $4.25 per gallon 
as compared with lead and 
oil mixed paint. In figuring 
this, we used the price of 
$14.00 for lead, $1.10 for 
oil, $1.25 for turpentine and = 
goc per pint for dryer. 

We took this formula from 
a little book called “The 
Handy Book of Painting,” 
which is put out by the Na- 
tional Lead Co., and we get 
the number of square feet 
covered by lead and oil and 
ready mixed paint from a 
test made for the Patterson- 
Sargent Co., by a master 
painter which showed that 
one gallon of lead and oil 
hand mixed covered 386 
square feet and one gallon 
of first quality ready mixed 
paint spread 564 square feet. 

We have allowed in this 
paper 400 feet to 
white lead and oil paint and 
cut down to 500 square feet 
the ready mixed paint. We believe from actual ex- 
perience with both of these paints that the above is not 
far from correct. There might be conditions of lumber 
when lead and oil would cover 450 to 500 square feet 
per gallon, but under the same conditions, ready mixed 
paint would cover up to 600 square feet per gallon. 

We believe ready mixed paint to be by far the better 
of the two as most all of the strictly first class paints 
on the market use from 40 to 50 per cent of American 
zine ground in oil. 


SUT 


square 


The paint manufacturers today are asking 191 cents 
per pound for this zinc and if we would take away 40 
pounds of lead from the 100 pounds and add 40 pounds 
of zinc so that the hand mixed paint would be equal in 
proportion to the factory made paint, then it would 
increase the cost $2.20 per 100 pounds used or would 
make the cost per gallon approximately $3.05 compared 


There has been and probably 
is much confusion in the minds 
of many hardware dealers regard- 
ing the profits to be derived from 
the selling of paints. 


A considerable number of hard- 
ware dealers in various parts of 
the country have gradually al- 
lowed this lucrative business to 
dwindle to the vanishing point, 
largely because they did not study 
carefully enough the facts relating 
to the merchandising of paints. 


That there is good profit to be 
made from the intelligent selling 
of paints is amply proved by facts 
compiled by C. M. Hiers of 
the Schlafer Hardware Company, 
Appleton, Wisconsin, at the re- 
quest of the Wisconsin Retail 
Hardware Association. 


with $3.20 per gallon for ready mixed paint for first 
coat work or $3.14 per gallon for second coat. 

You will note that in arriving at the cost comparing 
zinc compounded with white lead, we have given the 
actual cost per pound and not for the selling price as 
we have in using lead and oil. 


For first coat work, we would use: 


100 pounds of lead worth........... $14.00 
2 gallons turpentine................. 2.50 
0 PPOREP ET CT PCC rer Cr eT TT 2.20 
Bf ff .. APTTTITIT TT TTT ere .40 
2 Totaling ........$19.10 

This would make about 


seven gallons of paint at an 
average cost of $2.73 per gal- 
lon which would cover ap- 
proximately 400 square feet. 
If 40 per cent of zinc were 
used in this same formula, 
it would make the paint cost 
$3.05 per gallon. 

For second coat we would 





use: 
100 pounds of lead 
WOE. cnt ceekns xe $14.00 
3% gallons of oil.... 3.85 
1 pint of dryer...... .40 
I pint of turpentine... = .15 
CO $18.40 
This would make about 


614 gallons of paint at a cost 
of $2.83 per gallon with an 
approximate covering capac- 
ity of 400 square feet to the 
gallon. If this same formula 
i was mixed with the 40 per 

cent of zinc, it would in- 
crease the cost to $3.17 per gallon. 

For first coat, having 400 square feet to the gallon 
and having 1,000 square feet to cover, it would require 
2% gallons of paint at a cost of $6.72 per 1,000 square 
feet or 67 cents per 100 square feet. If zinc were used, 
it would make it cost $7.55 per 1,000 square feet or 
75'4 cents per 100 square feet. 

For second coat, having 400 square feet to the gal- 
lon and having 1,000 square feet to cover, it would 
require 2% gallons of paint at a cost of $7.07 per 1,000 
square feet or a little better than 7oc per 100 square 
feet or for the two coat work it would cost $1.37 per 
100 square feet for two coats. 

If zinc was compounded with lead at 40 per cent 
it would increase the cost to $7.92 per 1,000 square 
feet or a little better than 79 cents per 100 square feet 
or would cost $1.55 per 100 square feet two coats as 
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compared with $1.37 per 100 square feet two coats 
with lead only. 

Comparing the above with ready mixed paint, we 
would find the following: 


I gallon of mixed paint costing........ $4.25 
SE We Glo nceeedadedikcsewnss 55 
a ie aa tlh tat id acc $4.80 


This would make 1% gallons of paint at an average 
cost of $3.20 per gallon. Allowing 500 square feet to 
one gallon, this would require two gallons of paint at 
a total cost of $6.40 per 1,000 square feet or 64 cents 
per 100 square feet. 

For second coat, we would use: 

1 gallon of mixed paint at............ $4.25 
ee ee eee .27 





Totaling 
making 1% gallons of paint at an average cost of $3.80 
per gallon. 

Having 1,000 square feet to cover it would require 
two gallons of paint which would make the total cost 
$7.20 or 72 cents per 100 square feet. Adding 64 cents 
for first coat and 72 cents for second coat, we find 
that it would cost $1.37 for 100 square feet two coats. 

If it was a job where the property owner hired a 
competent painter to do his painting, it would cost him 
at least 15 cents per gallon to get this lead and oil 
ready for painting as against 5 cents per gallon to get 
his ready mixed paint ready to apply. 

While white lead companies and some painters talk 
only straight white lead, we know that with the proper 
amount of zinc, ready mixed paint will not chalk off 
and soon begin to look as though it had been painted 
for some years as straight white lead and oil always 
will do. 

We can not see why any dealer should talk or want 
to sell lead and oil at the small profit he must get as 
by telling the customer the difference, he not only 
makes a much better profit for himself but he is doing 
a good turn for his customer. 

Some dealers may think that they should receive 
$4.50 per gallon for paint but we believe $4.25 pays a 
good profit and in line with the following of the market 
and selling at as small a margin as possible during the 
reconstruction period. . 

If a dealer thinks he should get $4.50 for his paint, 
he may add to the cost given and it would not increase 
the price per gallon over lead and oil very much but 
the profit as selling at $4.25 is about twice as much as 
when a dealer sells lead and oil, unless he carries too 
large an assortment of colors his investment does not 
need to be any greater, as he must buy lead and oil 
in larger quantities if he gets a price to compete with 
ready mixed paint. 





Who Makes Diamond Brand and 
New Aluminum Brand Kettles? 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcoRD: 
Please advise who makes the Diamond Brand and 
New Aluminum Brand kettles. 
Yours truly, 
Tom KoHLeR, 
Casselton, North Dakota, April 26, 1921. 


May 7, 1921. 


Hardware Club of Chicago Celebrates 
With Anniversary Dinner. 

Monday evening, May second, the members of the 
Hardware Club of Chicago, with their ladies, enjoyed 
a fine dinner in commemoration of the occupancy of 
the beautiful quarters by this very lively and pro- 
gressive organization. 

The fact that it was also the umpty-oddth anni- 
versary of the arrival upon this sphere of President 
A. Vere Martin—no one seems to know just how few 
lent addi- 





years he has graced us with his presence 
tional glamor to the occasion. 

The members and their better halves, sweethearts and 
“just lady friends,” took their seats a little after 7 
o'clock in the spacious dining room to the tunes of 


’ 


regular “jazz” orchestra, and in a few moments the 
only sound heard was that of Harry Macrae munching 
his fruit cocktail. 

This noise, however, was at once drowned by the 
saxophone artist, Mr. Wardle, who certainly did his 
best and, as one of the ladies expressed it, “made it so 
nice for people to talk together without having every- 
body hear what you say.” 

After the coffee, President Martin expressed his 
appreciation of the large attendance and called on 
“Bill” Kennedy, Secretary of the Club, who urged the 
members and their ladies to take advantage of the 
social privileges offered by the Club. 

Irving S. Kemp, Salesmanager of the Vaughan & 
Bushnell Manufacturing Company and a_ former 
Treasurer of the organization, bore witness to the fact 
that many and various benefits were to be derived 
from active work in the Club, citing the circumstance 
that through such activity he had met his charming 
helpmeet. 

The “speaking” program of the evening could, of 
course, not progress very far without having Allan W. 
Coleman, former President, break in with a presenta- 
tion speech, after which he presented President Martin 
with a handsome silver mounted walking stick on be- 
half of the men of the Club and an umbrella to match 
on behalf of the ladies. ‘Vere’ is taking lessons now 
on the proper manner to carry the cane. 

The “real” speaker of the evening was IH. Walton 
Heegstra, the well known authority on merchandizing 
and advertising, who kept his audience interested and 
amused with a series of anecdotes and witty remarks 
mixed judiciously with a good deal of common sense 
talk about the important points in merchandizing. 

A. G. Pedersen, Editor of AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE Recorp, responded to Mr. Heegstra and 
expressed the appreciation of the members for his 
instructive and humorous address, after which the 
tables and chairs were removed, and the rest of the 
evening was spent in dancing, cards and billiards. 





Hardware Company Gets Charter. 

Boyce Hardware Company of Wellsville, New York, 
has been incorporated to manufacture hardware with 
a capital stock of $100,000 by F. B. Boyce, of Wells- 
ville. 





Reasonable reasons why sell the goods. 
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Good Ideas for Window Display 


Practical Lessons from Exhibits in AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND HARDWARE RECORD Window Display Competition. 
How to Get More Passers-By to Come into Your Store. 





DISPLAY OF WASHING MACHINES 
RESULTS IN SALES. 


Admittedly, the strongest argument in 
washing machines is that they do away with the old 


favor of 


drudgery of the wash tub. 
in the mind of the average housewife, the washing 
machine means freedom from the hard work of wash- 


ing clothes. 


The mechanical elements of a washing machine or 


On the other hand, in the picture showing the use 
of the electric washer the housewife is shown in a neat 
She looks cool and comfortable. 
Her face 


and dainty gown. 
She stands erect with no signs of working. 
is not flushed nor her hair awry. 

This exhibit tells the essence of the story of the 
electric washing machine. It does so in a way that 
requires no textual helps. The dullest passer-by can 
not fail to perceive the drift of its’ message. 

The results of this witidow display of electric wash- 





Window Exhibit of Washing Machines Designed and Arranged by Otto J. Gress for The Bunting Hardware Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


the superiority from the mechanical point of view of 
any given type of washing machines are only incidental 
in her thoughts. 

()f course, she wants a machine that is easy to oper- 
ate and does not readily get out of order. 

But her main desire is for emancipation from the 
enslavement of wash day. 

Experience has amply demonstrated 
things being fairly equal, the greatest number of sales 
of washing machines are made through the influence 
of the argument of escape from drudgery. 


that, other 


This reasoning finds effective embodiment in the 
window exhibit of electric washing machines shown in 
the accompanying illustration. This display 
designed and arranged by Otto J. Gress, for The Bunt- 
ing Hardware Company, 810-814 Walnut Street, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

The paintings in the background emphasize the ad- 


was 


vantages of the washing machine by sharp contrast 
between the old and the modern mode of washing. 

In the picture illustrating the old method, a woman 
is bent almost double over the wash tub. Her face is 
flushed with her exertions and her hair is disheveled. 

In spite of her efforts to retain a habit of neatness, 
her dress is wrinkled and slovenly—all the result of 
the mode of her labor. 


ing machines were of the gratifying kind which makes 
the bell of the cash register ring with pleasing fre- 
quency. 


Radius Rod Is Guaranteed to 
Outlast the Car or Truck. 

Designed primarily for Ford cars or trucks, the 

Burlington Radius Rod, made by the Burlington 

wal WAX |W x | Motor Truck Com- 

' pany, Burlington, 

Wisconsin, is guar- 
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-anteed by the 
| manufacturers to 
| outlast the car or 
BURLINGTON RADIUS ROD truck. 
(PATENT PENDING j 
L The reasons 
which warrant such 


Rurlington Radius Rod, Made by 
the Burlington Motor Truck Com- a 
pany, Burlington, Wisconsin. briefly 


are 
stated, as 


guarantee 


follows: 
Can not break the crank case. 
Can not break an engine arm. 
Practically impossible to bend because it is rigid. 
Wheels absolutely can not lock. 
Improves steering. Holds the road better. 
Insures safe and smoother driving over rough roads. 
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No holes to drill. All parts interchangeable (no 
rights or lefts). Saves labor and worry. 

Can easily be installed on any Ford car or truck. 
(Requires only 3 bolts on a side.) 

Made of steel. Every set guaranteed to do the work 
under guarantee of money back. 

The normal road shocks are cushioned through a 
spring. 

Prices and terms to dealers can be had by applying 
to the Burlington Motor Truck Company, Burlington, 
Wisconsin. 





Rochester Can Company Gets 
Out New Catalogue. 


Beautifully printed in six colors the new 136-page 
catalogue of the Rochester Can Company, Rochester, 
New York, manufac- 
turers of “Iron Horse” 
metalware, is certain to 
be welcomed by every 
hardware dealer. 

Each article listed in 
the catalogue is graph- 
ically illustrated and 
shows in realistic colors 
the enameling, striping, 
labels and contour. 

This catalogue 
tains a large number of 


new items just recently 
New 136-page catalogue of . 
Rochester Can Company. added to the Iron Horse 


line, as for instance, Minnow Pails, Sand Pails and 
Shovels, Children’s Sprinklers, Steel, Furnace and 
Stove Shovels, Cold Pack Canners, etc. 

Dealers can obtain copies of it by writing to the 
Rochester Can Company, 97 Hague Street, Rochester, 
New York. 





lid 


con- 








Trade Opportunities in 
Foreign Lands. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic (Commerce 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés, is receiving information of op- 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 
supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington or 
its District Offices. Such requests should be made on 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 


ber as given herewith: 

34785.—The representative of a firm in Victoria, Australia, 
is in the United States, and desires to secure an agency and 
purchase hardware and iron and steel goods. Quotations 
should be given f. o. b. New York. Terms cash against ship- 
ping documents. Reference. 





Coming Conventions. 


Implement Association, Am- 


C. L. Thompson, Sec- 


Panhandle Hardware and 
arillo, Texas, May 8, 9 and 10, 1921. 
retary-Treasurer, Canyon, Texas. 

Stove Founders’ National Defense Association, Hotel 
Astor, New York City, May 10, 1921. R. W. Sloan, Sec- 
retary, 826 Conwell Building, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 

National Association of Stove Manufacturers, Hotel 
Astor. New York City. May 11 and 12, 1921. Robert S. 
Wood, Secretary, National State Bank Building, Troy, 
New York. 

Hardware Association of the Carolinas, Charlotte. North 
Carolina, May 10. 11, 12 and 13, 1921. T. W. Dixon, Secre- 


tary-Treasurer, Charlotte, North Carolina. 
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Iowa Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association, Savery 
Hotel, Des Moines, lowa, May 11 and 12, 1921. R. E. Pauley, 
Secretary, Mason City, lowa. 

American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, 
Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
May 11, 12, 13, 1921. F. D. Mitchell, Secretary-Treasurer, 
4106 Woolworth Building, New York City. 

Old Guard Southern Hardware Salesmen’s Association, 
Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
May 12, 1921. R. P. Boyd, Secretary-Treasurer, Box 19, 
Rural Free Delivery Number 4, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association, Marl- 
borough-Blenheim Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey, May 11, 
12, 18, 1921. John Donnan, Secretary-Treasurer, Richmond, 
Virginia. 

Western Warm Air Furnace and Supply Association, 
Sioux City, Iowa, May 17 and 18, 1921. John H. Hussie, 
Secretary, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Southeastern Retail Hardware and Implement Associa- 
tion (composed of Alabama, Florida, Georgia and Tennes- 
see), Atlanta, Georgia, May 17, 18, 19 and 20, 1921. Walter 
Harlan, Secretary, 701 Grand Theater Building, Atlanta, 
Georgia 

National Warm Air Heating and Ventilating Association, 
Cleveland, Ohio, May 24, 1921. Allen W. Williams, Secretary, 
Columbia Building, Columbus, Ohio. 

Metal Branch of the National Hardware Association, 
Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio, June 3 and 4 1921. 
George A. Fernley, Secretary, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Mississippi Retail Hardware and Implement Association, 
Great Southern Hotel, Gulfport, Mississippi, June 14, 15, and 
16, 1921. E. R. Gross, Secretary, Agricultural College, Mis- 
sissippi. 

American Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, 
Cleveland, Ohio, June 14, 15, 16 and 17, 1921. C. W. Obert, Sec- 
retary, 29 West 39th Street, New York City. 

National Association of Sheet Metal Contractors, Fort 
Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, June 14, 15, 16, and 17, 
1921. Edwin L. Seabrook, Secretary, 261 South Fourth 
Street Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

National Retail Hardware Association, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, June 20, 21, 22, and 23, 1921. Herbert P. Sheets, Sec- 
retary, Argos, Indiana. 

Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of Ohio, Hotel 
Gibbons. Dayton, Ohio, July 19, 20, and 21, 1920. William 
y: Kaiser. Secretary, 123 East Chestnut Street, Columbus. 

hia 

Michigan Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association Annual 
Outing and Summer Meeting, Grand Rapids, Michigan, July 
29 and %0, 1921. Frank E. Ederle, Secretary, 1121 Franklin 
street, S. E., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Kentucky Hardware and Implement Association, Jeffer- 
son County Armory, Louisville, Kentucky, January 24, 25, 26, 
and 27, 1922. J. M. Stone, Secretary-Treasurer, Sturgis, 
Kentucky. 





Retail Hardware Doings. 


Illinois. 

J. R. Blair has sold his hardware and farm implement 
store at Charleston to Fred Aufdenkamp of North Okaw 
township. 

Michigan. 

Perry E. Wolfe and Son of Battle Creek have purchased 
the hardware store of Mr. Steinoff at Olivet. 

The Hill hardware and furniture store has found it nec- 
essary to secure larger quarters for the accommodation of 
its business at Coloma, and accordingly, the William Grant 
building has been rented and the furniture department of the 
store has been moved to that location. 

Minnesota. 

Fire of unknown origin completely destroved the Andrew 
Knutson hardware store at Albert Lea. 

Clyde Triplett has bought the Hewitt Hardware Company 
at Hewitt. 

North Dakota. 

Hansen Hardware Company, Milnor, Sargent County, has 

been incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000 by Ole Han- 


sen, O. G. Burgeson and T. E. Thoen, all of Milnor, to retail 
hardware, furniture, and so forth. 
Ohio. 


G. F. Ruggles and O. R. Beckwith sold their hardware 

store to O. R. Reeder and A. J. Root of Austinburg. 
Wisconsin. 

Harry McClyman has purchased a hardware store at 
Kilbourn. 

Charles E. West sold his hardware business at Rice Lake 
to A. K. Michaelson, J. P. and William Schneider. The new 
firm will be known as the Rice Lake Hardware Company. 

E. D. McNett has purchased the big stock of hardware 
from a Montfort cgncern and will move it into the Vieth 
block at Cuba City. 
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Advertising Help and Comment 


Send Us Copies of Your Advertisements. 
You Get Bigger Results by Advice and Suggestions. The 
Don’t Hesitate to Take Advantage of It. 


Service Js Free. 


As it appeared in the Tucson 
Citizen, Tucson, Arizona, the adver- 
tisement of the W. J. Corbett Hard- 
ware Company, shown herewith in 








Mr. and Mrs. Gardener! 


How About Garden Tool Needs 
for Spring 


Everything you'll need for preparing and tahing care of your gar- 
deo or lewn is included in our new showing of garden tools. See 
our amortment of hoes. rakes. planters. weeders. trowels. sprink 
ling cape and other handy garden and lawn equipment You'll get 
2 lot of satusfection un using such touls as the~ 


We Also Carry « Complete Line of Garden Seed: 


W. J. Corbett Hardware Co. 


The Home of Merchandue @ uh a Reputation 
HARDW ARE—PLUMBING—LUMBER 


Phone 270 Congress and Main 











reduced size, occupied a space of 
6!¢x634 inches. 

Type and illustration are well 
planned and liberal allowance of 
white space helps give emphasis to 
the text. 

This is a general message, and as 
such, proves effective if specific ad- 
vertisements follow it at reasonable 
intervals. 

Practically everyone knows that 
hardware stores sell garden tools. 

Therefore, in addition to telling 
the people that the store carries an 
assortment of hoes, rakes, planters, 
weeders, trowels, sprinkling cans, 
and other handy garden and lawn 
equipment, the W. J. Corbett Hard- 
ware Company, promises a lot of 
satisfaction in using the tools that 
they buy in its store. 

This, however, is not enough, if 
no further advertisements are pub- 
lished on the same subject. 

The reason that it is necessary to 
reinforce such a general advertise- 
ment with specific copy giving de- 
scription and prices of garden tools 
is that the buying desire is never 
focused upon a particular establish- 
ment merely through advertising 
having only a general appeal. 

People who are thinking about 
garden tools may _ have _ their 
thoughts of the topic quickened by 
this advertisement, but there is noth- 





ing in the copy which would influ- 
ence them to go to the W. J. 
Corbett Hardware Company in 
preference to any other hardware 
store. 

Hence, the necessity of following 
copy of this kind with individual 
ized messages of particular com- 
modities and prices. 


A big measure of praise is due to 
the P. C. DeVol Hardware Com- 
pany, Council Bluffs, lowa, for the 
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FORMER PRICE. $290.00 
OUR SPECIAL PRICE, $150.00 


P. C. DeVol Hardware Co. 


504 Broadway 14-12 North Maun. 
mom 
~ 


terse and graphic manner in which 








the advantages of the Three Fuel 
Stove, depicted in the accompanying 
illustration, are set forth. 

There is not the slightest hint of 
exaggeration in the wording of the 
advertisement. 

Not a single superlative is used. 

The result is an effect of sincerity 
and honest representation. 

The “Seven Savings” are plaus- 
ible and satisfying. 

Every housewife reacts favorably 
to the suggestion of saving food, 
fuel, space, nerves, health, time and 
steps. 

The mention of the former price, 
namely, $200.00 and the special 
price, namely, $150.00, strengthens 


Let Us Help 


the appeal of the advertisement be- 
cause it gives a definite basis of 
comparison and shows a saving in 
addition to “The Seven Savings” of 
the stove tiself, 


The advertisement of the Walla 
Walla Hardware Company, reprint- 
ed herewith from the lValla Walla 
inion, Walla Walla, Washington, 
serves a limited purpose. 

Merely it tells the people where 
garden tools and harness rivets, 
chain and snaps can be bought. 

sut it does not clinch the interest 
of the prospective customer in the 
Walla Walla Hardware Company. 

It is an announcement rather than 
a piece of printed salesmanship. 


~ ’ 
GARDEN AND 
REPAIR TIME 


Is Almost Here 


We have ail the 
requirements for the 
amateur gardener—- 
Spades, Hose, Small 
Cultivators, Hoes, 

. ete. 


Snapbs For the 
Farmer 
Harness’ Rivets, 


Chain and Snaps at 
attractive savings. 





Walla Walla 


Hardware Co. 


107 W. Main St. 
Phone 61 


CL J 

In order to derive results from 
an advertisement of this kind, it 
must be corroborated by other ad- 
vertisements giving prices, descrip- 
tions, and selling arguments. 
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Warm Air Heating and Ventilating 


Better Installations. 


How to Sell More Warm Air Heaters. 


Reports of Progress in Warm Air Heater Research Work. 


Ventilating Factories, 


Garages, 


Theaters, and Houses. 





DISCUSSES HEAT REGULATION 
IN RELATION TO. HUMIDITY. 
(Concluded from last week.) 

Movement of air also helps. Movement under ex- 
treme conditions, for example, saturated air of body 
temperature, would not help heat loss at all; but under 
usual conditions and for reasons already given, it does 
help. 

Movement of air in our public places and homes 
should be worked for. If we become accustomed to 
air in motion, we are less affected by outside condi- 
tions, where such movement is the rule. 

We ought to be accustomed to drafts and not af- 
fected by them. I shall not be surprised if we come 
to use electric fans in winter, even more than in sum- 
mer: 

Humidity in the Home. 

The greatest problem from the standpoint of humid- 
ity is the home or office, where a few people live and 
work, in winter in our northern states. 

We take into our houses sub-zero air which has 
almost no water content and heat it to 70 degrees 
fahrenheit. Even with the water which such air eagerly 
laps up from furniture, plants, cooking processes, and 
from the skin and lungs of every occupant, neverthe- 
less this air in our homes is likely to be dryer than that 
of any desert on earth. 

The body thermostat can adjust the temperature 
of the internal organs to these conditions. There is 
not such discomfort and danger as comes from over- 
crowded, unventilated movie theaters or school rooms. 
But there are somewhat important disadvantages. 

In the first place, in order to keep up the body 
temperature in dry air, much blood is withdrawn from 
the skin. Moreover evaporation is active. The skin is 
cooled, and we “feel” chilly. 

Hence the tendency is to have hotter rooms, up to 
75 to 80 degrees, and even 85 degrees fahrenheit. 
The skin gets cracked and rough, which is not pleas- 
ant, to say the least. 

The same tendency to rapid drying extends to the 
mucous surfaces of the nasal passages, the pharynx 
and trachea, with consequent respiratory disturbances. 
Nose and throat specialists, generally, attribute the 
frequency of infections in winter more to the dryness 
than to the cold. 

This all amounts to saying that in order to protect 
its indispensable internal temperature, the body has 
to abandon more or less the outlying provinces such 
as the skin and mucous surfaces. They have not 


enough blood and get dry; they pick up germs and be- 
come inflamed. 

More theoretical, as yet, but perhaps to be found of 
more fundamental importance is the effect on the 
nervous system, which in the hot stagnant air of our 


winter homes is assumed to be deprived of the con- 
stant tonic of nerve impulses coming from a_ skin 
stimulated by cool, moving air. 

I advocate strongly the artificial humidification of 
dwelling houses in winter in our northern states. ‘The 
standard should be as high as can be secured without 
precipitation on inside walls. I do not think we can 
go above 50 per cent in our houses, as ordinarily built, 
even with double windows. 

On account of leakage the amount of water to be 
evaporated is large; say 15 or 20 gallons a day for a 
small house. Therefore, the devices on the market, 
to be used on radiators, are all absolutely inefficient. 

Tests show that few of them evaporate as much 
water as one person gives off from his lungs. Most of 
the devices used in connection with hot-air furnaces 
are of little real use. 

The problem can be solved, but it requires special 
attention to certain factors of evaporation, namely, 
surface of contact of water and air and movement of 
air. 

These are more important under house conditions 
than temperature. I have described various experi- 
mental humidifiers that are effective. 

A system to be of much use must be automatic, as 
few people will carry half or two-thirds of a barrel of 
water daily to hand-filled humidifiers. 

As a matter of opinion I may say that some type 
of humidifier by which air movement would be created, 
therefore, a combination of electric fan and convenient 
water surfaces, would be the ideal. 

Why should not people be willing to pay for hu- 
midity and air movement, two important hygienic fac- 
tors? | understand, however, that such apparatus has 
not so far proven a commercial success. 





Reports Experiments with New 
Type of Warm Air Heater. 

For some time the Hall-Neal Furnace Company, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, has been experimenting with a 
new type of steel warm air heater, in which the most 
noticeable feature is the series of vertical flanges pro- 
jecting from the body of the heater. The company 
gives the following account of the experiments : 

“You will notice that we have entirely eliminated 
the troublesome radiator, and have added real heating 
surface by clamping vertical wings tightly to the main 
body of the furnace extending down to the grate line 
and continuing up over the crown to the center. 

“In this construction we not only increase the heat- 
ing surface, but it is of the most valuable kind. The 
vertical wings accelerate the upward movement of the 
air and deliver it to the register at a much higher tem- 
perature—a fact that we have established by our numer- 
ous tests. 
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“To satisfy ourselves that we were right in our con- 
tention, we set up in our factory a special testing fur- 
nace. Half of this furnace was the regulation type, 
the other half provided with the heat conveying wings ; 
the casing of which was divided exactly in the middle 
completely separating the two different designs ; heat 
conveying pipes of 12-inch diameter connected to each 
side, a thermometer placed in each pipe at exactly the 
same relative position. 

“Qjur idea of making this kind of a test was to be 

















New Type of Steel Warm Air Heater Produced by Hall- 
Neal Furnace Company, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


sure to have the same temperature in the fire bowl of 
wach furnace, which in this case was one and the same. 


“After building a moderate fire we proceeded to make 


tests every few minutes for several hours, with results 
as follows: 
Temperature by Thermometer 


Anemometer Feet per Minute. —— Readings. In Pipe — 
Wing 3 Wing 
Side. Plain Side. Difference. Side. Plain Side. Difference. 
BR 332 96 202 192 10 
372 356 16 244 224 20 
395 364 31 280 248 32 
112 387 25 284 248 36 
414 392 22 286 246 40 
112 381 21 288 244 44 
105 38o 16 PRO 252 34 
394 368 26 296 952 44 
110 366 44 306 260 46 
1) 373 43 306 258 48 
1153 375 38 PRG 241 15) 
11°F 375 38 290 244 16 


Coal Economy Increases the 
Wealth of Our Country. 


Coal, the basic commodity of our civilization, has 
received less efficient attention than anything else we 
use in common everyday life, according to an article 
in Power. 

Beginning from the time the coal is taken out of 
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the ground the crudest and most wasteful methods are 
used. 

Only about one-half of the coal in the mine is re- 
covered for useful purposes. Of this 50 per cent which 
finally reaches the surface a certain amount is used in 
generating power to produce the coal. 

Another proportion of this coal is in such a finely 
divided state that it is practically useless for commer- 
cial purposes, so that the percentage of the coal origin- 
ally existing in the ground which reaches the con- 
sumer is indeed small. 

What would be thought of a gold or copper mine in 
which one-half the metal was not recovered ? 

There are metal mines in the West where the tailings 
contain less than I per cent of metal, and they are be- 
ing worked over at a profit to reclaim this metal. 

Many years have passed in this country without 
much progress being made toward reclaiming the large 
quantities of wasted coal lying at the mouth of the 
pits. 

The same crude processes follow the coal all the way 
through the industrial world. 
not what they should be when we consider the time that 


Methods of. burning are 


has been spent in developing the mechanical arts since 
the days of James Watt. 

Much of the coal that is burned should not be used 
in the raw state, as the by-products that can be recov- 
ered are more valuable than the coal itself. 

Moreover, we are burning up rapidly the choicest 
coal in the country, leaving untold millions of tons of 
the lower-grade coals undeveloped. 

These choice coals are richest in those products 
which should be reclaimed, and when once burned all 
is gone forever. 

On the other hand, the lower-grade coals, which are 
widely distributed, do not have the rich volatiles. 

If any coal is to be burned in the raw state it is more 
nearly justifiable to burn them. 

The lignites, which will be our ultimate fuel supply, 
are not well adapted to use in the natural state. 

They do not stand transportation or storage, and 
much has to be done before they can be considered as 
staple fuel. 





Is Pleased With Results of Ad 
in AMERICAN ARTISAN. 
To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcoRD: 

Please discontinue my ad in your classified column 
as I am very much pleased with the results it brought 
me. 

Sincerely yours, 
HERMAN LENSE. 
Chicago, Illinois, May 4, 1921. - 





Proverbs are truisms on the half shell. 





Service, durability, quality are Just as much what 
one buys as the Ownership of the article. The thing 
that Returns less service, Costs the Most. 





To buy the Cheaper Article, is to secure Momen- 
tary Economy founded, not on Future Benefits, but on 


the Dollars retained at the time of the Purchase. 
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Practical Helps for Tinsmiths 


No Two Jobs Are Exactly Alike. 


Therefore, the Sheet 


Metal Worker Has to Meet Each Difficulty as [t Comes. 


Send Your Problems to Us. 


Let Our Experts Help You. 





PATTERN FOR TAPERING 
SPIRAL PIPE. 


By O. W. Kothe, Principal St. Louis Technical Institute 
ind Instructor in the David Rankin, Jr., School of Mechanical 
l'rades, St. Louis, Missouri. Written especially for American 
Irtisan and Hardware Record. 


In making tapering spiral pipes, the spiral is laid 
out by means of section M and N. The height of 


Now to lay out the pattern, it would be the quickest 
and easiest to treat the fitting as a common taper and 
develop the spiral in it. 

This is then cut out, and the pattern is finished. 

But in this case we develop the spiral by triangt:- 
lation. Observe the taper 13-13’ shows the slope per 
rise of each space. 

By dropping line stb oase 1-13 and sweeping them 
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Pattern for Tapering Spiral Pipe. 


spiral A-B is made equal to two diameters of large 
base. * This pitch of spiral can be made anything de- 
sired or required. 

The center line is divided in twice the spaces met 
with in M or N. 

By drawing lines as shown we develop the inter 
sections for sketching the spiral lines through. 


around to the radial lines of N, we develop the plan 


view of spiral line in elevation. 

Now by picking these spaces as 2-4-6-8-10, etc., 
from plan, and set them as 2’-4’-6'-8’, etc., along base 
line 2’-14’, and from 13’ or half revolution as 2’-2” 


as the height, we draw slant line 2”-14’ as the girth 


along spiral edge. 
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By erecting lines, as 4’-4”; 6’-6”; 8’-8”, etc., we 
have the true girth spaces as 2”-4”-6”-8", etc. 

Our next point is to develop the true lengths. The 
slant line 13-3’-5’-7'-9’-11'-13° represents the true 
lengths for all solid lines. 

But the dotted connecting lines as 2-3; 4-5; 6-7; 
8-9, etc., from plan are set as x-4, 6-8-10, etc., in dia- 
gram of true lengths. 

Then by raising a space each time, as 3-5-7-9, etc., 
we have the true lengths for dotted lines. 

To set out the pattern draw a line as 2-3 equal to 
arc 1-3 from N, next pick girth 2”-4” and from 2 
strike arc 4 in pattern. 

Then pick height 13-3’ from elevation and using 3 
in pattern as center, cross arc in point 4. 

Next pick girth space 4”-6” and set as 4-6 in pat- 
tern. Also transfer space 3-5 from N and set arcs 
in pattern as 5 and 6. Pick true length 4-5 and using 
3 in pattern as center, cross arcs in point 6. Then 
pick line 13-5’ and cross arcs at 5. 

Repeat this process until as much of the pattern 
is developed as desired. Laps for riveting must be 
allowed extra. 





Reopens Fight on the Pittsburgh 
Price Basing System. 

The fight against the system of adding the freight 
from Pittsburgh to the price of steel products no mat- 
ter where manufactured has been reopened from two 
angles of attack. - 

At the hearing of the Daily Joint Legislative Com- 
mission of Illinois, Clifford Thorne, attorney for the 
Western Association of Rolled Steel Consumers, de- 
clared that the excess cost on the Federal Reserve Bank 
Building in Chicago, now under construction, due to 
the system of charging consumers Pittsburgh prices for 
steel, plus the freight rates from the steel city amounts 
to more than $60,000. 

Mr. Thorne was followed by Frank Emmerich, who 
stated that in estimates furnished by S. E. Bradt, state 
superintendent of highways, the steel used in reinforc- 
ing bars, steel culverts and other shapes of steel in the 
construction of the remaining 4,000 miles of state high- 
way under the present bond issue, will cost $462,000 
over and above what the charge would have been had 
the “Pittsburgh plus” system been abolished. 

The steel used in Chicago’s sidewalks has resulted in 
a tribute of $12,000 because of the system, the witness 
declared and for every ton of steel used in Chicago 
$7.60 unfair profits in fictitious freight rates are levied 
on builders. 

H. G. Pickering, statistician of the Western Asso- 
ciation of Rolled Steel Consumers, said that steel con- 
sumers in towns near Chicago “are charged for steel 
the same as if they had bought it from Pittsburgh and 
had paid the freight from there. In Duluth, where the 
supply exceeds the demand for steel, consumers pay 
more than Pittsburgh consumers. 

“More than 79 per cent of the steel made in the 
United States is made outside of Pittsburgh, where only 
20 per cent is made. Chicago mills ship to New York, 
and even for export. A Detroit builder pays less for 
steel made in Chicago than does a Chicago consumer.” 

Representative Charles Cullen of Mound City, IIli- 
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nois, introduced a resolution in the legislature calling 
upon the Federal Trade Commission to put an end 
to the “Pittsburgh plus” system. ! 

The text of his resolution embodies the charge that 
the steel industry maintains an “artificial price adjust- 
ment which includes a fictitious freight cost and which 
has served to restrain the development of the manu- 
facturing of steel products in the West, and has served 
to retard the growth of competition.” 

It concludes with the demand that the attorney gen- 
eral of Illinois intervene in proceedings now pending 
before the Federal Trade Commission in protection of 
the interests of the people of Illinois. 

A formal complaint has been issued by the Federal 
Trade Commission against the United States Steel Cor- 
poration and eleven subsidiary companies, charging un- 
fair competition in interstate commerce. 

The lederal Trade Commission describes the Pitts- 
burgh plus price as a system under which “all steel, 
except rails, wherever made and whether made in the 
United States Steel Corporation plants, or by its in- 
dependents, is sold at the f. o. b. Pittsburgh price, plus 
an amount equivalent to the freight to point of destina- 
tion,” and as an illustration says that this “means that 
the Gary steel fabricator, who runs his own truck to 
the Gary, Indiana, steel mill and purchases steel manu- 
factured at that plant, must pay the price charged in 
Pittsburgh plus an amount equalling the freight rate 
from Pittsburgh to Gary.” 

The complaint also charges the steel corporation 
“owns and controls the ultimate iron ore supply in the 
United States,” and has power “tantamount to the nam- 
ing by the steel corporation of. prices that are to be 
charged by all steel manufacturers in the United 
States.” 





Issues Instructive Booklets 
for Sheet Metal Workers. 

The first of a series of instructive booklets for archi- 
tects and sheet metal workers is about ready for mail- 
ing. 

It is entitled “Practical Information and Construc- 
tive Features in Erecting Eaves Trough, Conductor 
Pipe and Roof Gutter, etc.” 

The series is being prepared and published under 
the direction of C. G. Hussey & Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

The instructions are well written and embrace the 
latest and best methods of applying conductor pipe, 
eaves trough, etc. 

Some time after the mailing of the first booklet the 
second of the series will be issued. It will bear the 
title “Practical Information with Constructive Features 
in Laying Sheet Copper, Copper and Brass Flashings, 
Used in Connection with Slag, Gravel, and Glazed Tile 
Roofings.” 

When completed, the series will constitute a valuable 
reference* book for architects and sheet metal workers. 

The entire series will be mailed to all those who send 
for them, addressing their request to C. G. Hussey 
& Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 





The thrift of quality. 
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Greenberg Vigorously Declares that John Henry Had 


No Right to Discharge the Poor Journeyman Tinner. 


He Says that Firing a Poor Workman for Some Other Perfectly 
Good Boss to Hire Is Just Like Passing Counterfeit Money. 


Written Especially for AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorRD by J. C. Greenberg, 


Peoria, 


Illinois. 


(Copyright, 1921, by J. C. Greenberg.) 


I ran across a peculiar proposition the other day, 
which has caused me to lose some sleep. Maybe you 
too want to lose some sleep, so I will just let you in 
on it. Believe me, Mr. Sheet Metal Man, you will 
lose some sleep over this article, too. 

Here is the proposition. I was calling on a cus- 
tomer the other day, and found him and one of his 
men in a severe argument. My customer, John Henry, 
was in the act of firing the journeyman tinner because 
he was a bad workman—he 
was incompetent. 

The journeyman tinner ob- 
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a dollar's’ worth of time trying to fix a fifty cent tool. 
At any rate, you did not fire the tool on the ash pile 
because it was bad—you tried to fix it. 

It is just the same with a man. He is a living, breath- 
ing, working tool. He is a human factor the same as 
you are, and yet, you throw him on the ash pile with- 
out trying to fix him. To release an unserviceable tool 
or to release a destructive element on the public is like 

“poison gas. It hurts somebody who is innocent. This 
man whom John Henry fired 
will eventually be inflicted on 
some innocent employer who 


jected to being fired on the 
ground that he was doing his 
best for John Henry, and 
that it was not appreciated. 

The boss, John Henry, in- 
sisted on firing him because 
he did not want to pay per- 
fectly good money for per- 
fectly poor work. 

When I got to bed that 
aight, I could not help but 
think of this case. I won- 
dered just why the man was 
incompetent. I wondered 
just why the boss condemned 
him. I also wondered 
whether the boss, John 
Henry, really had the right 
to fire him. Now tel! me, 
friend, wouldn’t this make 
any man lose a night’s sleep? 

The more I thought about 
it, the wider awake I became, 
and finally got out of bed to 
figure this fool thing out. I 


figured nearly all night, and about 3:30 a. m. I decided 
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Individualists or. folk who rec- E 


ognize no obligations to their fel- 
lowmen are likely to froth at the 
mouth when they read this article 
of Greenberg on the right of the 
boss to discharge an incompetent 
worker. To say the least, the 
subject is treated from an angle 
quite different from the common 
point of view. But the logic of it 
is difficult to evade. 

Greenberg boldly asserts that 
you have no right to demand good 
workmanship unless you have 
helped to make it; that you have 
no right to demand service unless 
you give service. 

He places strong stress upon 
the duty and responsibility of 
every employer to be interested 
in his workmen to the extent of 
making them good workmen and 


better wage earners. 
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will lose money on him. Now 
tell me, brother, did John 
Henry have a right to fire 
him? Suppose you were the 
boss who hired him, what 
would you tell John Henry? 

Now, then, listen. The 
journeyman was right when 
he said he was doing his very 
best. He was absolutely 
right in objecting to being 
fired. You'd be the same 
yourself if you were he. 
Well, what’s the answer? 
That’s why I lost a night’s 
sleep. Can you blame me? 

Here is how this deal 
stacks up as I see it, and if 
you disagree with me, you 
can lose a night’s sleep set- 
ting me right. 

The journeyman was do- 
ing his best, but his best was 
not good enough. He was 
working with all his brain 


power, but the result was not satisfactory. His point 


that the boss, John Henry, had no right to fire the 
journeyman, and that the journeyman had a good right 
to object to being fired. And, furthermore, I am right, 
too. 

Here is how I doped it out: The boss, John Henry, 
had fired a poor workman. In firing him, he simply 
released a poor workman for some other boss to hire. 
Do you get this? What right had John Henry to fire 
« poor workman for some other perfectly good boss to 
hire ? 

It is just like passing counterfeit money, isn’t it? 
Let’s look at it in another way. Suppose you order a 
tool and it is not so good, you try to fix it don’t you? 

You perhaps have already proved this by spending 


of view was right, but he had a wrong point of view. 
He was in the right church, but in the wrong pew, 
that’s all. 

It seems to me, however, that if John Henry’s town 
had real bosses who were at heart associated, they 
would have a school organized where all journeymen 
could attend and learn the things they do not know. 

It seems to me that the bosses would have their pro- 
fession so well at heart that they would see that the 
human tool should be fixed and made to do better serv- 
ice. AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
would gladly send a list of books which would be of 
great benefit to the towns, tinners, and bosses. 

I will not dwell on this school stuff. You can figure 
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this out for yourself if you are interested. It would 
be a fine subject to bring up at your association meet- 
ing next time you meet. Chew on it and see how well 
it will fit. , 

My contention is that it is the duty and responsibility 
of every employer to be interested in his workmen to 
the extent of making him a good workman and a bet- 
ter earner. 

Our duty to our fellow man is that we help him, 
and it is a pretty small man who will condemn a man 
for incompetence. If you fire a workman, you are 
merely criticizing him severely. You discourage him, 
and take away all the pride he has. What right have 
you to do this? It makes bolsheviks and radicals. Lose 
a little sleep and chew this over in your head. 

To the man who exercises his duty and responsibility 
comes the right to demand Riglits and Privileges. 
Please get this right. I mean, that you have no right 
to demand the right and privilege of good workman- 
ship, unless you have helped to make it. 

You have no right to demand service, unless you 
give service. This is the natural law of compensation, 
and you can’t beat it. 

Service to your men will bring service to you. Noth- 
ing else will do it. 

I know an employer who said, “I am paying my men 
for their work, and I'll be damned if I’ll do any more.” 

3elieve me, friend, he will be damned, too. He will 
be damned to getting poorer workmen every time, and 
his output will be poor—as poor as he has himself 
made it. 

Just reason this out for yourself and see. A counter- 
feit workman is like counterfeit money. He looks 
good, but is bad. If you have a poor man, teach him 
better things—do it nicely and humanly. 

When he and you sever connections, some other good 
association man will get a better man to hire. You are 
then carrying out the Golden Rule, because you are 
Doing unto Someone what you want Someone to do 
unto You. , 

Wake up, friend, and take another hold. Just go 
ahead about your business and think about this when 
you go to bed. 





Detroit Sheet Metal Contractors 
Add Many Members to Organization. 

Frank E. Ederle, the efficient Secretary of the Michi- 
gan Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association, has been in 
Detroit during the past two weeks, to assist the local 
Association in a membership campaign by which it is 
expected that the roll will be brought up to at least 
one hundred members, the number in goed standing on 
April first being 54. 

Co-incident with this campaign, negotiations are 
being conducted with the local supply houses by which 
it is hoped to come to some definite understanding as 
to the qualifications necessary for being entitled to be 
considered a legitimate sheet metal contractor, and a 
meeting was held Wednesday, April 26th, at which the 
following were present : 

R. C. Mahon, of R. C. Mahon Company. 

A. M. Basman, of A. M. Basman Company. 

M. W. Hull, of Fairview Sheet Metal Works. 

Otto Schwartz, of S. & O. Sheet Metal Works. 
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A. J. Berschback, of American Roofing Company. 

F, A. Dittman, of Roehm & Davison. 

Dan McNeill, of Bostwick Braun Company. 

R. C. Todd and N. L. Pierson, Jr., of American 
Rolling Mill Company. 

Frank D. Robert, of The W. J. Burton Company. 

Robert Joy, of Wheeling Corrugating Company. 

James J. Case, of Buhl Sons Company. 

W. H. Basse, of Joseph T. Ryerson & Son. 

Herbert P. Jones and H. C. Pletcher, of Follansbee 
srothers Company. 

G. W. Schmittdiel, of Standart Brothers Hardware 
Corporation. 

Frank E. Ederle, of the Michigan Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors’ Association. 

A. G. Pedersen, of AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE Recorp. 

Mr. Mahon called the meeting to order after a lunch- 
eon at the Board of Commerce and outlined the pur- 
pose of the gathering—to arrive at a better under- 
standing as to what constitutes a legitimate sheet metal 
contractor. 

Frank E. Ederle pointed out that membership in the 
Detroit or Michigan Association was not an essential 
qualification, but that a number of men who had been 
laid off by sheet metal contractors were putting in 
their time doing sheet metal work “on their own hook”’ 
and without credit standing or any “place of business” 
had been obtaining supplies from wholesale houses, 
and were thereby doing material injury, not only to the 
established contractor but also to his employes. 

After considerable discussion, it was decided that 
the four wholesale geteral supply houses should select 
a representative from each concern and that these four 
men should meet with four members of the Detroit 
Sheet Metal Contractors, to devisé some means by 
which this and other matters could be straightened out. 

It was brought out and very plainly that there was 
to be no attempt to exclude any one who could in any 
way be considered as a sheet metal contractor from 
securing supplies and tools at wholesale prices, but that 
the “fly-by-nights” were not entitled to this privilege, 
and that some means should be found by which this 
point could be settled. 


Missouri Sheet Metal Contractors 
Will Meet Thursday May 26th. 


A call has been issued for the organization meeting 
of the sheet metal contractors of Missouri, to be held 
Thursday, May 26th, at St. Louis. 

E. B. Langenberg, Secretary of the Jobbers’ and 
Salesmen’s Auxiliary, which was formed during the 
Convention of the Illinois Sheet Metal Contractors’ 
Association at Quincy, states that the Entertainment 
Committee of the Auxiliary met on May fifth with the 
St. Louis Sheet Metal Contractors’ Entertainment 
Committee at which plans were perfected for the pro- 
gram of the Convention. 

In the meantime, Secretary Langenberg urges all 
members of the Auxiliary to advise their customers 
to become members of the new organization and to 
attend the Convention. 





Merit pays its way. 
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Splicing and Installing New Tubes on Automobile 
Radiators. 


Written for AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
by F. L. Curfman, Maryville, Missouri. 


In this article, we take up the matter of splicing 
tubes and of installing new tubes, which is a job that 
comes up rather frequently. 

The necessity for such repair rises when the fan 
gets loose and cuts off some of the tubes or when as 
a result of a collision the fender becomes bent and 
breaks the first or second row of tubes. 

Your first step is to get the fins out of the way a 
little above and below the damaged part of tube. Then 
with the hack saw blade, saw out the damaged part of 
tube. Clean the inside of tube, back about 3.16 of inch 
so vou feel sure it will solder. 

Your next step is to cut a piece of tube the same 
length as damaged part you sawed out and file a V 
in one end. 

Form two collars 3g to % inch long of light brass, 
that will slip loosely inside of tube. Solder your first 
collar (A) firmly in original tube, slip your other collar 
(B) full length into notched “. of your piece of tub- 
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Splicing a Tube. 


(A), at the same 
with a sharp 
slip collar 
and solder 


ing, now slip other end over collar 
time bringing in line with original tube; 
slim pointed awl, working through notch, 
(B) one-half its length into original tube, 
both ends. 

We do not recommend this splicing except in lati- 
tudes where freezing does not have to be taken into 
consideration, as we have found the action of freezing 
has the same effect on these spliced places as it does on 
a swollen place in the tubes. 

Cutting a Tube Out of Circulation. 

Once in a great while it is more economical to solder 
a tube at top and bottom, thus cutting it out of the 
circulation. 

We do not advise this; 
compelled to do it in our own work as the man can not 
give us time to do the work properly. Ina case of this 
kind, don’t make an unsightly job of cutting off the 
tubes; simply cut an oval hole in the tube close to the 
top and bottom tanks; scrape best you can inside the 
tube; use straight muriatic acid first, then wipe out 
with clean cloth, apply soldering fluid and with point 
of small iron solder tight inside the tube, then with 
fairly cold iron fill hole with solder and build to shape 
of tube and paint. In this way your work can not be 
detected. 

Later Methods of Installing New Tubes. 

We used to think a full length tube could not be 
removed. However, we find that it can, and here we 
will give you the benefit of some of our experience in 
removing tubes. 


however, we are sometimes 





Suppose you have a tube cut off about the middle; 
cut the fins in two for a short distance directly over 
the tube and mash down out of the way. Cut the tube 
off next to the tanks, this can be best accomplished by 
saw blade with a small portion 
wrapped with tire tape as a handle. Bend the damaged 
end up so it can be held with the pliers. Apply the 
flame of the torch along the tube until the solder is 
melted, pull gently and as you move the tube the dis- 
tance the fins are mashed down, bend to clear the good 
fins. When working on a Ford a great deal of heat 
will have to be applied where it goes through the bar. 
Remove the stub ends from the tanks with the needle 
point flame or a pointed iron. If only a few tubes 
have to be removed, they can be replaced by boring a 
3¢ inch hole in the bottom tank directly under the tube. 
When the tubes have been installed the hole can be re- 
paired by sweating on a patch. If many tubes are to 
it is best to remove the bottom. 


using a broken hack 


be replaced, 

If a tube has not been cut entirely in two it can be 
removed its full length in much the same manner. Make 
provision in bottom by boring hole or removing, 
straighten out damaged part so it is no larger than 
original tube, again saw the tube off at both upper and 
lower tank, remove the stub tube in the bottom tank, 
making sure no lump of solder is in the opening to ob- 
struct the passing of the tube. Let one workman take 
two torches and move the flames along the tube. When 
the solder is melted insert the bit of your screwdriver 
in the gap at upper end made by the saw and tap the 
blade of the screwdriver, driving the tube down one 
When the tube has been slipped far 


Re- 


fin at a time 
enough take hold of end with pliers and pull out. 
move stub end in upper tank, insert new tube. 

If one has help, it is not absolutely necessary to cut 
the tubes where they enter the tank, the only object 
being to keep from loosening other tubes around the 
one you are removing. 

For instance, in removing the half tube at the center, 
let helper play a brush flame along the tube and needle 
point flame at the end where tube enters tank while 
you pull the tube. 

By sawing at the upper tank only, the full length 
tube can be removed, provided the bottom has been re- 
moved. Let helper play his two brush flames along the 
tube while you apply needle point flame where tube 
enters lower tank with one hand and pull tube with 
other. 

A little practice along this line makes this replacing 
of damaged tubes about as rapid as splicing, and better 
in latitudes where freezing has to be taken into con- 
sideration. 





If you have a clerk who is a mind reader, you need 
not bother to inform him about the new goods in stock 
or about the advertising you are doing. 
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Sheet Metal Products Association 
Moves Offices to Chicago. 


For the greater convenience of a central location, the 
Sheet Metal Products Association has decided to move 
its headquarters from St. Paul, Minnesota, to Chicago, 
Illinois. 

After May 8th all 
dressed to Lock Box 769, Chicago, Illinois. 
necessary to use the post office lock box until an office 


Association mail should be ad- 
It will be 


is secured. 

D. C. Jones of St. Paul, Minnesota, is secretary 
of the Association. The other officers are: M. 
B. Armstrong of Thomas & Armstrong, London, 
Ohio, president; R. Hardesty of R. Hardesty Manu- 
facturing Company, Denver, Colorado, F. L. Nelson of 
O. K. Harry Steel Company, St. Louis, Missouri, and 
E. E. Wild of Columbian Steel Tank Company, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, vice-presidents; and E. E. Placek 
of Nebraska Culvert & Manufacturing Company, 
Wahoo, Nebraska, treasurer. 


Indiana Auxiliary Issues 
Bulletin of Activities. 

The first number of a bulletin, called The Auwriliary 
Rivet, recording the activities of the Jobbers’ and Sales- 
men’s Auxiliary to the Indiana Sheet Metal Contrac- 
tors’ Association, has made its appearance. 

\n unusual and pleasing form of testimonial to the 
Ralph RK. Reeder, Seeretary Sheet Metal Contractors’ 
\ssociation of Indiana, is announced in the bulletin, 
as follows: 

Reeder became Secretary of the Sheet 
Indiana 


“Ralph R. 
Metal 
ago next month. 
to Mr. Reeder and high appreciation of the good work 


Contractors’ Association of one 


We are anxious to show our loyalty 


year 


he has accomplished, by sending Secretary Beaman, 
before May 10, 1921, at least one application to the 
Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of Indiana. We 
are inclosing herewith, one application marked *Com- 
plimentary to Ralph R. Reeder.” Our secretary will 
send you more applications upon request. 

After May 1oth we will have a rousing meeting and 
present Reeder with the applications you send in. We 
want him to go to Pittsburgh showing a splendid in- 
crease in membership in May. Five dollars pays mem- 
bership in the State and National Association of Sheet 
Every Sheet Metal 
member. 


Metal Contractors for one year. 
Contractor in Indiana should 
‘Whoop ‘em up, men, let’s put it over big.’ ” 


become a 


Reference is made to the Auxiliary’s jollification 
meeting and the members are told that “the full report 
of this meeting-is to be found in AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND HARDWARE Recorp. Look up the March issues 
and read them all.” 





Shows How to Get Two-Piece 
Wash Boiler Lid. 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorpD: 

I enclose drawing which will show how to get a two- 
piece boiler lid, in answer to the problem presented by 
Nathaniel T. Potts, of Wellsburg. West Virginia, on 
page 33 of the April 23rd issue. 
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Draw half plan equal to the width length; over the 
center line draw the elevation as I B A. 

A B is the rise of cover in center. Divide the quar- 
ter circle in any number of equal spaces, as 1-2-3-4-5 
and draw lines through center A. 

With your dividers set at center A and using each 
one of these lines as radius, strike arcs to the base line 
of elevation as in points 2-3-4-5-6. 

Now draw lines from these points to the center B, 
which will give you true length of triangular lines in 











plan. 
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Pattern for Two-Piece Wash Boiler Lid. 


The pattern can be laid out by triangulation by set- 
ting dividers to point B, and, using each point, as 
|-2-3-4-5-6, as radii, strike arcs indefinitely. 

Then extend the line B, and setting your dividers 
equal to any space in plans as I-2 then use I in pattern 
as center and walk along with your dividers from 
one arc to the other, always stepping the other leg 
on the are as shown. 

The distance 5-6 in pattern is equal to 5-6 in plan. 
A line is then traced through all points. No bars 
allowed. 

S. M. Houck, 
Cherokee Metal Works, 
Cherokee, Iowa, April 30, 1921. 





Brier Hill Steel Company Changes 
Location of Chicago Office. 

John D. Caldwell, district manager of sales of the 
srier Hill Steel Company, announces the change of 
location of the Company's Chicago office to Rooms 
1061 and 1062, McCormick Building, 332 South Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. The main offices are 
at Youngstown, Ohio. 





Lincoln Steel Company Appoints 
St. Louis Representative. 

For the information of the trade in St. Louis and 
vicinity, Joseph V. Arnhorst, vice-president Lincoln 
Steel Company, Chicago, Illinois, announces the ap- 
pointment of C. H. Bishop, ro88 Arcade Building, St. 
Louis, Missouri, to represent the Lincoln Steel Com- 
pany in that territory. 
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Makes Honeycomb Radiator Core 
for Replacements and Repairs. 

The income of the sheet metal shop can be greatly 
increased and the percentage of non-productive labor 
hours considerably diminished by taking on automobile 
radiator repair work. 

The average sheet metal worker can easily and quickly 
learn to do this class of repairs. There is plenty of 
accurate information and instruction to be had regard- 
ing the details of radiator repairs and replacements. 

Moreover, the necessary tools and maéerials of re- 
liable quality can be obtained from trustworthy sources. 

One of the best equipped firms in the country for 
prompt shipment of radiator cores for replacements 
and repairs is the G. and O. Manufacturing Company, 





Honeycomb Radiator Core for Replacement, Made by G. 
& O. Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


Replacement Department, New Haven, Connecticut, 
with a branch at 828 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. The Company is glad of an opportunity 
to send its Core List to those who wish to enter the 
radiator repair business. 

In the accompanying illustration is shown the G. and 
(). Honeycomb Radiator Core for replacements and re- 
pairs. The G. and O. Manufacturing Company de- 
clares that it is often cheaper to put in a new core than 
to try to repair an old one—with the additional ad- 
vantage of having practically a new radiator when the 
job is completed. 

This Company furnishes cores for all makes of rad- 
iators and fills and ships orders the same day that 
they are received. , 

Just at present, AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE 
Recorp is publishing a series of authoritative articles 
on automobile radiator repairs. A study of these arti- 
cles will reveal the immense possibilities of profit for 
the sheet metal shop. 





Sheet Metal Shop Does Work for 
Motion Picture Houses. 

That the limits of possibility in the sheet metal field 
have not been reached is evidenced by a class of work 
seldom thought of in connection with the trade. 

The Model Sheet Metal Works, 710 North Clark 
Street, Chicago, Illinois, points the way to a new and 
lucrative branch of the craft. 
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Paul De Wire, the proprietor, is building up a fine 
business in film mending tables, motion picture ma- 
chine booths and, incidentally, sheet metal booths for 
schools and lodges. 
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Iowa Sheet Metal Contractors 
Issues Convention Program. 

The first annual convention of the Iowa Sheet Metal 
Contractors’ Association is to be held May 11 and 12, 
1921, in Hotel Savery, Des Moines, Iowa. 

The program of the sessions includes addresses by 
officers of the National Association of Sheet Metal 
Contractors. It is as follows: 

Wednesday, May 11th, 
Hotel Savery 


10:00 a. m. 


Registration : 
Lobby Hotel Savery. 
Meet officers of the National Association of 
Metal Contractors of the United States. 
Wednesday, May 11th, 2:00 p. m. 
Venetian Room, Hotel Savery 
Opening Session of Convention. 
President’s Address: 
H. L. Barquist, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Question Box: 
Committee—N. A. Lichty, Waterloo; J. E. John- 
son, Sioux City. 
Address : 
National Officer. 
Appointment of Committees. 
Resolutions, Nominating, Auditing. 
Wednesday, May 11th, 7:00 p. m. 
Jobbers and Salesmen’s Auxiliary of the Iowa Sheet 
Meta! Contractors Association. 
Program to be announced by Blair A. Quick, President. 
Thursday, May 12th, 10:00 a. m. 
Reports of Committees : 
Resolutions, Auditing, Nominating. 
Election and Installation of Officers. 


Sheet 


Address: 

National Officer. 

Thursday, May 12th, 2:00 p. m. 

Question Box: 

Committee—N. A. Lichty, Waterloo: 

son, Sioux City. 

Address: 

National Officer. 
Unfinished Business. 
General Discussion. 
Adjournment. 





J. E. John- 





Wife of John C. Neuman 


Passes Away. 

The hundreds of friends of John C. Neuman, 
Springfield, Illinois, President Illinois Sheet Metal 
Contractors’ Association, will sympathize with him in 
the passing away of his beloved wife, Mary E. Neu- 
man, who died April 15, 1921, at her residence, 321 
South Douglas Avenue, Springfield, Illinois. 

She was nearing the end of her sixty-seventh year 
at the time of her demise. Her wonderful spirit of 
motherliness and the patient kindness of her character 
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endeared her to everyone with whom she came in con- 
tact. 

She is survived by her husband, John C., two sons, 
Edward W. and John A., and two daughters, Miss 
Bessie Neuman and Mrs. G. L. Barkley. 





Notes and Queries. 


Fans for Ventilating System. 
From Flesher Sheet Metal Works, 1307 Tinsman Avenue, 
Trenton, Missouri? 


We would like to know who manufactures blow and 
suction fans for ventilating systems? 

Ans.—Batterman-Truitt Company, 736 West Mon- 
roe Street; Ilg Electric Ventilating Company, 5 South 
Wabash Avenue; American Blower Company, 140 
South Dearborn Street ; all of Chicago, Illinois. 

Porch Swings and Curtains. 
From A, E. Browder, Albion, Nebraska. 

Please advise where I can buy porch swings; also 
porch curtains. 

Ans.—Gem Manufacturing Company, Girard, Penn- 
sylvania; F. E. Myers and Company, goo Fourth 
Street, Ashland, Ohio; make porch swings. 2. Hitz, 
Jacobs and Kassler, 16 East Sixteenth Street, New 
York City ; Hough Shade Corporation, Janesville, Wis- 
consin, can furnish you with porch curtains. 

Tin Cans. 


From Otto Haack, The Sheridan Tin Shop, 29 West 
Works Street, Sheridan, Wyoming. 


Can you tell us where we can buy tin cans three and 
six gallon size? 

Ans.—American Can Company, 104 South Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois; National Can Company, 
Detroit, Michigan; Buhl Stamping Company, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Address Carbo Steel Products Company. 
From William G. Stoll and Son, Fountain City, Wisconsin. 

Kindly furnish us with the address of the Carbo 
Steel Products Company, manufacturers of the Carbo 
steel fence posts. 

Ans.—2600 West 11th Street, Morgan Park Station, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Cast Iron Water Mains. 
From W. A. Johnson, care of Davis and Johnson, Downs, 
Kansas. 

Please advise where we can buy 4 inch cast iron 
water mains and cast iron fittings. 

Ans.—Central Foundry Company, 90 West Street, 
New York City; American Cast Iron Pipe Company, 
Birmingham, Alabama; George B. Limbert and Com- 
pany, 558 Fulton Street, Chicago, Illinois; U. S. Cast 
[ron Pipe and Foundry Company, Burlington, New 
Tersey. 

Musical Instrument Repair Parts. 
From J. E. Jackson, care of I. R. Dayton Tin Shop, Ken- 
ton, Tennessee. 

Where can I buy guitar necks and repair parts, also 
repair parts for violins? 

Ans.—Albert Glasel, 59 East Van Buren Street, 
Chicago, Illinois; H. T. Tunica and Company, 9II 
North Wells Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

“Grand Universal” Lawn Mower. 
From Satter and Moulton, Leland, Illinois. 

Kindly advise who manufactures the Grand Uni- 
versal lawn mower. 

Ans.—Blair Manufacturing Company, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 
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Bench Burner. 
From A. A. Clendenning, Keota, lowa. 

Can you tell me who manufactures a bench burner 
for heating soldering irons that will burn acetylene gas 
generated from an ordinary house lighting acetylene 
plant. 

Ans.—Barton Battery Company, 3945 Washington 
Soulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 

Lifetime Ware Aluminum Kettles. 
From Tom Kohler, Casselton, North Dakota. 

I would like to know who makes the Lifetime Ware 
aluminum kettles ? 

Ans.—Aluminum Products Company, LaGrange, 
Illinois. 

Friction Top Paint Cans. 
From Ruud and Knain, Northwood, North Dakota. 

Please advise where we can buy friction top cans for 
paint in one-quarter, one-half and one gallon sizes. 

Ans.—American Can Company, 104 South Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois; National Can Company, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

Slate Roofing. 
from Fred Kuhn, Aurora, Nebraska. 

Please let me know where I can buy slate roofing 
11X22 inches and 10x18 inches. 

Ans.—Robert L. Jones Slate Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Delta, Pennsylvania; Auld and Conger Company, 
942 Prospect Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio; Vendor Slate 
Company, Bangor, Pennsylvania. 

Aluminum Boxes. 


From Charles DeChantal, 214 South 19th Avenue, East, 
Duluth, Minnesota. 


Can you inform me who makes small aluminum 
boxes size about 3% by 7 inches with compartments. 
Ans.—Aluminum Container Corporation, Fulton, 
New York; Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Manitowoc, Wisconsin ; Furman-Fisher Corpora- 
tion, 32 Church Street, New York City. 
Lawn Rollers. 
From C. A. Peck Hardware Company, Berlin, Wisconsin. 
Please advise us who manufactures the lawn roller 
the weight of which is regulated by water. 
Ans.—Dunham Company, Berea, Ohio. 
“Hero” Furnace. 
From A. L. Blondin, 108 Pershing Avenue, San Antonio, 
Texas. 
Can you furnish.me with the name and address of 
the manufacturer of the Hero furnace? 
Ans.—Hero Furnace Company, Sycamore, Illinois. 
Buyers of Scrap Iron. 





From R. D. Thomas, Waupaca, Wisconsin. 
Kindly let me know who buys scrap iron. 
Ans.—Monroe Iron and Metal Company, 946 West 
Randolph Street; Nathan Iron and Machinery Com- 
pany, 34th and Iron Streets; Alton Iron and Metal 
Company, 2122 South Loomis Street; all of Chicago, 
TIlinois. 





Nothing more Can Come out of goods than Goes into 
them. 





You will recognize Satisfaction as part of Your 
Purchase. 





The Bridge of Time between Now and Later, has 
a Cash Value. 
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Illustrations of New Patents 


Watch This Page. Keep Yourself Informed Concerning 
Improved Devices Which May Save Labor in Your Shop 
or Add Another Source of Income to Your Retail Store. 





1,369,505. Crosscut Saw Tool. Willard A. Sloper, 1,369,777. Toy Vehicle. Maynor D. Brock, Kansas 


Independence, Oreg. Filed Oct. 25, 1919. City, Mo. Filed July 30, 1918. 

1,369,591. Washing Apparatus. Samuel Wark, 1,369,784. Wrench. Gene D. Chenette, Ames, Iowa. 
Orting, Wash. Filed Jan. 22, 1919. Filed Mar. 8, 1920. 

1,309,598. House Water Heating Attachment for 1,369,785 Fishing Reel. Earle Clickner, Kalama- 


Ranges. Joseph Edward Zimmerman, New York, and zoo, Mich., assignor to Shakespeare Company, Kalama- 
x a ? 


John Zimmerman, Glendale, N. Y. Filed Feb. 17, 1920. zoo, Mich. Filed June 14, 1919. 


1,369,676. Attachment for Pliers. Onnie M. Ku- 1,369,790. Sifter for Flour Bins. James H. Dean, 
sisto, Leeds, N. Y. Filed May 12, 1919. Chicago, Ill. Filed Dec. 13, 1920. 


1,369,686. Washing Machine. Louis V. Martel and 1,369,829. Compound Tool. Philip S. Minges, 
Philip Methot, Manchester, N. H. Filed May 4, 1920. Charleston, S. C. Filed Dec. 24, 1919. 


1,369,699. Door Hook or Fastener. Roy Rankin 1,369,831. Stovepipe Holder. Gray H. Moffett, 
Myers, Chicago, Ill. Filed Sept. 22, 1919. Birmingham, Ala. Filed Oct. 31, 1919. 

1,369,705. Monkey Wrench. Roswell J. Parsons 1,309,841. Fuel Saving Attachment for: Furnaces. 
and Tom C. Jones, Kingsport, Tenn. Filed June 20, Cornelius Arthur Ryerson, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
1919. Filed Nov. 1, IQO19. 

1,309,739. Ash Pan. Elizabeth M. Gehrmann, 1,369,861. Ironing Board. Hugh R. Weaver, Pitts- 
3ellingham, Wash. Filed July 20, 1920. burgh, Pa. Filed Nov. 8, 1920. 

1,309,755. Hose Clamp. William T. Rutledge, 1,369,876. Washing Machine. Leo L. Barron, 
Santa Ana, Calif. Filed Sept. 10, 1920. Harry Bb. Wolken, and Frank J. Felker, St. Louis, Mo. 

1.369.757. Device for the Killing or Disabling of [iled Sept. 7, 1920. 

Flies and Insects. Arthur W. Cash, Decatur, IIl., as- 1,309,942. Ironing Board. Aaron M. Springer, 
signor to United States Wire Mat Co., Decatur, Ill. Portland, Oreg., assignor to Oregon Woodenware Mfg. 
Filed Aug. 30, 1919. Co., a Corporation of Illinois. Filed Nov. 26, 1917. 
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1,369,945. Spoon Holder. Marcus C. Stearns, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Filed Sept. 20, 1919. 

1,369,957. Leveling Instrument. William Berk- 
man, Cleveland, Ohio. Filed May 1, 1920. 

1,369,962. Tool Wrench. William H. Burstall, 


Oxnard, Calif., assignor of one-half to Eugene J. 
Diedrich, Oxnard, Calif. Filed May 27, 1920. 


1,369,965. Flower Pot Handle. Roger H. Com- 
stock, Milford, Conn. Filed May 3, 1920. 


1,370,086. Adjustable Rake. Laura M. Callison, 
Washington, D. C. Filed November 8, 1919. 


1,370,098. Pitting Knife. Samuel J. Dunkley, Kal- 
amazoo, Mich., assignor to Dunkley Company, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., a Corporation of Michigan. Filed Jan- 
uary 28, 1919. 

1,370,113. Protecting Cover for Stoves. Jonas 
Janusonis, Boston, Mass. Filed July 31, 1920. 

1,370,124. Ice Box Dripping Pan Signal. William 
Kohl, Wausau, Wis. Filed September 23, 1920. 

1,370,133. Safety Razor. James Leo Leahy, Provi- 
dence, R. I. Filed April 24, 1918. 

1,370,137. Nutcracker. Antonio Lopes, Lisbon, 
Portugal, assignor to Antonio de Almeida Bello, Lis- 
bon, Portugal. Filed February 27, 1920. 

1,370,175. Wrench. Henry G. Wernimont, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Filed January 16, 1919. 

1,370,149. Wrench. Anthony M. Cunha, Provi- 
dence, R. I. Filed July 1, 1919. 

1,370,210. Saw Gage. George M. Hite, Santa 
Maria, Calif. Filed April 26, 1920. 

1,370,217. Broom Holder. James G. Lyons, Stock- 
ton, Calif. Filed October 27, 1919. 





1,370,149. 
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1,370,292. Strainer. Louis Daniels, New York, 
N. Y. Filed November 30, 1920. 

1,370,310. Micrometer-Caliper Attachment. Frank 
A. Gustavson, Seekonk, Mass. Filed November Io, 
1917. 

1,370,318. Fence Stretcher. William M. Kennaley, 
Danbury, Iowa. Filed July 19, 1919. 

1,370,355. Floor Mop Wringer. Jennie Henry Paul 
and William Robert Paul, Amarillo, Texas. Filed 
October 15, 1920. 

1,370,358. Lawn Mower. Wesley H. Phillips, Okla- 
homa, Okla. Filed May 6, 1920. 

1,370,370. Cooker. Joseph Sharpe, Homestead, Pa. 
Filed April 3, 1920. 

1,370,406. Heater. Irank L. Browne, Red Cloud, 
Nebr. Tiled January 14, 1919. 

1,370,440. Drill. Arthur L. Hawkesworth, Butte, 
Mont. Filed March 21, 19109. 

1,370,457. Hinge. Ulysses M. Lincoln, Miami, Fla. 
Filed April 2, 1920. 

1,370,498.  Drilling-Rig. Harold N. Fountain, 
Claremore, Okla. Filed June 20, 1919. 

1,370,510. Wrench. Walter L. Bockover, Tipton, 
Ind. Filed October 29, 1920. 

1,370,547. Saw-Swage. David Myers, Neopit, 
Wis. Filed June 20, 1917. 

1,370,552. Key. Jess E. Pankratz, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Filed September 7, 1920. 

1,370,555. Fruit Jar Holder Peter Peterson, Green- 
ville, Mich Filed April 14, 1920. 
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Weekly Report 


General Conditions in the Steer Industry. 


of the Markets 


Review of 


Prices and Tendencies in Sheet Metals, Pig Iron, etc. 





DEMAND FOR STEEL IS STILL 
FAR BELOW NORMAL. 

As evidenced by the small percentage of capacity 
under operation, demand for steel is still far below 
normal. 

The increase in demand for steel sheets continues to 
be the bright spot, and sheet mills have materially in- 
creased their rate of operations and more soon will be 
put under power. 

This betterment is still directly due to the automobile 
industry, which seems to be the only industry that is 
“coming back” today. 

It, also, shows to what straits the steel industry has 
come when a market that normally consumes only from 
5 to 10 per cent of the country’s output of steel be- 
comes the one element of encouragement for the entire 
industry. 

Accessory parts makers and foundries are also feel- 
ing the impetus. Taken as a whole the sheet mills of 
the country have increased their rate of operations to 
approximately 55 per cent. 

The season’s iron ore movement down the Lakes has 
started half heartedly, the large stocks still on furnace 
yards and the miserably smal] demand for iron prompt- 
ing operators to estimate this season’s movement at be- 
tween 28,000,000 and 30,000,000 tons, as against last 
season’s movement of 58,527,226 tons. The leading 
interest is expected to cut its schedule down to 16,000,- 
ooo tons for the season. 

No definite price for iron ore for the 1921 season has 
vet been made. 

Last season the price was $6.55 per ton for Mesabi 
non-Bessemer ore, as compared to $5.05 in 1917. 

Many furnaces at the beginning of the year marked 
down their inventories $1 a ton in anticipation of a 
corresponding cut by the operators. 


Steel. 

The United States Steel Corporation has announced 
that wages of all day workers will be cut twenty per 
cent beginning May 16. 

Judge Elbert H. Gary, chairman of the corporation 
board of directors, in making the announcement said 
that the cut will be effective in all manufacturing plants 
of the company. Salaries and wages of other employes 
will be equitably adjusted, he added. 

Judge Gary said that an attempt is being made to 
abandon the twelve hour day but implied that a shift 
to the eight hour day would not be practicable at pres- 
ent because it would not satisfy the employes. 

The reduction in wages will affect approximately 
270,000 employes, whose average salary or wage per 
employe per day is $7.00, including the general admin- 
istrative and selling force, and $6.96 per day exclusive 
of administrative and selling force. The total salaries 
and wages paid in 1920 amounted to $581,556,925. 

The bi-monthly settlement between the Western Bar 


Iron Association and the union, established a wage 
reduction for puddlers and finishers of approximately 
8 per cent. 

The new puddling rate is now $13.76 per ton, as 
against $15.02 two months ago, while the finishing 
charge per ton was reduced from $1.625 to $1.775. 

Bar iron sales for the past 60 days averaged $57.12 
per gross net, as compared with $62.75 during the pre- 
ceding period. 

The labor charge on bar iron during the March-April 
period was, therefore, 30 per cent of the sales price. 


Copper. 

3uying of electrolytic copper continues of moderate 
proportions and is mainly on domestic account for 
May and June shipment. 

There is undoubtedly a better sentiment in the trade 
generally, although the increase in buying of finished 
shapes has not been large recently. 

The prospect for future business is improving, how- 
ever, and this fact is attested by the sounding of the 
market for third quarter shipments. 

The most optimistic factor today is the way the pub- 
lic is absorbing copper share stock for first time in two 
years, which is causing a inaterial advance in most of 
these securities. 

Commission houses were plentifully supplied with 
orders last week, and the average price of 18 represen- 
tative copper stocks has advanced several points from 
the recent lows. 

Tin. 

The present actions of the tin market seem to re- 
quire explanation. Heavy buying has taken place in 
London during the past ten days and the trade there, 
almost without exception, are bullish on tin, some of 
the usual sellers with American connections refusing 
from day to day to offer futures or else quoting very 
high ; the trade here have been equally bullish and have 
heen good buyers for their own account. 

In spite of all this, however, the higher prices do 
not seem to hold and after touching £174 on Standard 
tin and £181 on Straits tin the price has fallen back 
from £3 to £4 per ton. 

It is not unlikely that the lack of the usual aggres- 
siveness in London is attributable to the large stocks 
of Government owned tin in the Far East coupled with 
the constant reports of unsatisfactory American con- 
suming demand. 

The operators undoubtedly feel backward about 
building up the price for other interests, particularly 
with so little actual consumption in sight on which to 
unload. 

Tin deliveries into domestic consumption during the 
month of April aggregated 1,590 tons, of which 1,500 
tons were delivered from Atlantic ports and 90 tons 


from Pacific ports. 
During the month imports totaled 755 tons, of which 
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200 tons were exported, leaving the net imports at 555 
tons. 

Stocks, as of April 30, amounted to 2,341 tons and 
there were 100 tons being landed, making a total of 
2,441 tons. 

In Chicago, price of tin advanced 4 cent per pound, 
making pig tin now 35 cents and bar tin 37 cents per 
pound. 


Lead. 


The tone of the domestic market is strong, and the 
consumers’ orders and inquiries current are for quick 
shipment which bears out the view that their buying 
has for some time been close and conservative, and 
their stocks in general small. 

Producers claim to be fairly well sold up, and de- 
liveries on contracts are at a steady and somewhat in- 
creasing rate, and the scale of output is still curtailed 
by the reduced amount of ore production under the 
present price level. 

Prices in Chicago advanced 30 points, American pig 
lead increasing from $4.95 per hundred pounds to 
$5.25 and bar lead from $5.70 to $6.00 per hundred 
pounds. 


Solder. 

Chicago solder prices have gone up 50 points. The 
quotations now in effect are as follows: Warranted, 
30-50, per hundred pounds, $21.75 ; Commercial, 45-55, 
per hundred pounds, $20.25; Plumbers’, per hundred 
pounds, $19.00. 


Zinc. 

The slackening of zinc buying in conjunction with 
the firm ore market will undoubtedly discourage exten- 
sion of smelting operations that the recent activity had 
brought into contemplation. 

This activity, however, should have placed the mar- 
ket in a better position statistically, and it is thought 
that the outside lots now in evidence that are making 
ithe price are not of heavy tonnage. 

The real revival of demand for steel products has 
not yet developed and in the meantime the course of 
zinc again becomes a question of strength of resistance. 

The price today is not attractive enough to bring 
about any change in the firm attitude of the producers 
in general. 

Slab zine declined in Chicago from $5.50 to $5.45 
per hundred pounds. 


Sheets. 


All the sheet business that was hanging fire at the 
time of the independent price advance is believed now 
to be out of the way, so that further sales by independ- 
ents will be at the full market prices now ruling for 
blue annealed, black, and galvanized. 

There was quite a fair round-up of business by in- 
dependents on the occasion of the price advance, yield- 
ing a fair operation at the present time, between 40 
and 50 per cent of the capacity. 

In general the deliveries arranged for were quite 
early so that the business will not last a great while 
and another buying movement is hoped for. At pres- 
ent the independents are not making heavy sales. 

The demand for sheets as expressed in specifications 
and orders is rather widely distributed. 
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The automobile trade probably leads in its proportion 
of ordering to normal requirements. 

lor blue annealed there is rather a heavy demand, 
for making small tanks, generally 500 barrels capacity, 
for oil storage, not a few oil producers being disposed 
to store oil in expectation of an advance in prices. 

There is a moderate demand for culverts. Metal 
furniture does not show much activity, and demand 
from the agricultural implement trade is light. 

The demand from jobbers is proving better than 
was expected from the conditions of a month ago. 
Tin Plate. 

The actual call for tin plate is probably somewhat 
in excess of what production would be at 30 per cent 
of capacity, but all the mills that have accumulated 
stocks are disposed to make shipments from stocks as 
far as possible. 

They consider it doubtful whether the stocks would 
be needed later on to supplement production. At one 
time it was thought that business would come at such 
a rush in June, July and August that production at 
capacity could not measure up to it and the stocks 
would then be needed. 

Now it seems improbable that there will be a capacity 
demand in any month this year. 

Quantities taken are such as to indicate that there 
are requirements for new buildings, rather than merely 
for repair work. 

First quality bright tin plates have declined in the 
Chicago market, ranging from 10 cents reduction per 
box of 112 sheets IC 14x20 to $1.00 per box of 112 
sheets IXX, 20x28. 


Old Metals. 


Wholesale quotations in the Chicago district which 
should be considered as nominal are as follows. Old 
steel axles, $14.00 to $14.50; old iron axles, $24.00 to 
$25.00; steel springs, $12.00 to $12.50; No. t wrought 
iron, $10.50 to $11.00; No. 1 cast, $14.00 to $14.50: 
all per net tons. Prices for non-ferrous metals are 
quoted as follows, per pound: Light copper, 7 cents; 
light brass, 4 cents; lead, 3 cents; zinc, 2 cents; cast 
aluminum, 10 cents. 


Pig Iron. 

According to the weekly report of the Matthew 
Addy Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, the apathy which 
characterized business a month ago has yielded to a 
realization that these dull times can not last for ever 
and that nothing will be accomplished by calmly sitting 
down and waiting for something to happen. Coke is 
down to pre-war figures. Iron is 50 per cent off from 
the top war prices and there are inducements to con- 
sumers to get busy. These great reductions mean a 
tremendous reduction in the cost of manufactured 
articles. 

Lower freights and lower labor will help the work 
along. The whole world is crazy for lower prices. 
The economists preached deflation and they are having 
it with a vengeance. But when the perfect work cf 
deflation has been accomplished no one will seriously 
object to a bit of a turn the other way. Inflation meant 
good times, and while no one wants inflation again to 
the bursting point, yet a little of it will be mighty sat- 
isfactory. 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 


is the 


only 


publication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly. 





METALS 








PIG IRON. 
Northern Fdy. No. 2....... $24 70 
Southern Fdy. No. 2....... 29 67 
Lake Sup. Charcoal....... 38 50 
Malleable ......cccsccccees 24 70 
FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT 
TIN PLATES. 

Per Box 
Ic 14x20 112 sheets $12 50 
IX SRGEO. vcncvese i3 60 
IXN 14z30.... 15 20 
IXXX 7. | errr 16 60 
IXXXX ee 18 10 
1c / ery 25 00 
IX err me: i 
IXX as 30 40 
IXXX / ee 33 20 
IXXXX 20x28 16 20 

COKE PLATES 

Cokes, 180 lIbs.. 20x28 $14 80 
Cokes, 200 lbs.. 20x28 15 00 
Cokes, 214 Ibs....IC 20x28 15 35 
Cokes, 270 Ibs....IX 20x28 17 50 


BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. 


100 


Ibs 


$4 


ONE PASS COLD ROLLED 
BLACK. 


at 


Ne. 18-80...... per 100 Ibs. $5 20 
No. 22-24.. per 100 lbs. 5 25 
We: Bev cccsases per 100 lbs. 5 30 
We. BF. rsteseve per 100 Ibs. 5 35 
He, BB. .scccees per 100 Ibs. 5 40 
No. 29 per 100 Ibs. 5 50 
} 

GALVANIZED. 
a. Pre ner 100 Ibs. $5 65 
Be. BB+B0. cscs per 100 ibs. 5 80 
No. 22-24...... per 100 lbs. 5 95 
No. 26 ...per 1°0 Ibs. 6 10 
eS Ree per 100 Ibs. 6 25) 
Me. BBiscesecs per 100 lbs. 6 40 
Be. BWarvcesesecs per 100 lbs. 6 90 

BAR SOLDER. 

Warranted, 
eer per 100 Ibs. $21 7 
Commercial, 
re per 100 Ibs. 20 25 
Plumbers’. per 100 Ibs 19 00 
ZINC. 

In Slabs $5 45 

SHEET ZINC. 

Cee WR sc civccedecsonnanune oo ekSe 
Less than cask lots..... 13%4-13%ec 
COPPER. 

d 


Copper Sheet, mill base...$0 20% 


American 

Bar 

Sneet. 
Full 
Cut 


co 


col 


Pig tin 


Bar 


a 


LEAD. 


Pee $5 2 


ess 


errr 


.per 105 !bs. 
per 100 Ibs. 


or 


5 09 


Oy 


| DuPont’s Canisters, 1-lb.. 56 
” kegs.. 22 00 
| % kegs 5 75 
canisters 1 04 
Hercules “E.C.,” kegs...... 22 50 
Hercules “‘Infallible,” 25-can 
GUMS coccccccccesececes 22 00 
Hercules ‘‘Infallible,”? 10-can 
GruMS ..cceeeecsceeecces 9 00 
|Hercules “E.C.” and “Infal- 
| lible,” canisters......... 10 
Hercules W. A. 30 Cal. Rifle, 
CONE nk dcaaassceeeves 1 25 
Hercules Sharpshooter Rifle, 
GRUNERGES ccc wc csccncdsses 1 25) 
Hercules Bullseye Revolver, 
rrr ee 1 00} 
| ANVILS. 
|Solia Wrought...23 & 23%c per Ib. 
ASBESTOS. 
|Paper up to 1/16....... 10c per Ib. 
| Millboard 3/32 to 14..10%c per Ib. 
‘}Corrugated Paper (250 
i: Mibwscteawe $6.50 per 100 Ibs. 
RROTIBORTE 22 ccccccccvece llc per Ib. 
| 
i AUGERS. 
Boring Machine..... 40@40&10% 
cg BB ee ere 50% 
Hollow. 
gg per doz. $30 00 
Tost Hole. 
Iwan’s Post Hole and Well...30% 
Vaughan’s, 4 to 9 in. 
| eetehe'e eee nes per doz. $14 00 
Ship. 
DD scceskqusonasunveoned Net 
AWLS. 
Brad. 
No. 3 Handled...per doz. $0 65 
No. 1050 Handled ” 1 40 
Patent asst’d, 1 to 4 ” 85 
‘Harness. 
COMMON .cc.cece 3 1 05 
PGE 6 cceeteves ” 1 00 
Peg. 
Shouldered ...... - 1 60 
Patented ....cee- - 76 


HARDWARE 





ADZES. 

Carpenters’. 

ee Per doz. $29 00 
Coopers’. 

BOTOOMO cp cccccccceccsceses Net 

WENO nc cicccncecceness .-Net 
Railroad. 

POE wanewko-s Per doz. $30 00 

AMMUNITION. 

Shells, Loaded, Peters. 


Loaded with Black Powder, 18% 


Loaded with Smokeless 
POE  occcvscveusavenes 18% 


Winchester. 
Smokeless Repeater Grade, 15% 
Smokeless Leader Grade...15% 


Black Powder......cccccess 15% 
UU. M. C. 

Bees Ghat... 2. ccccccoceses 18% 

DOE cc dcvccvecnsassearses 18% 

Mew CUD .ccosccccceoseses 18% 


Gun Wads—per 1000. 

7-8 gauge 10&7%% 
9-10 gauge 10&7%% 
11-28 gauge 10&7%% 


Winchester 








Powder. Each 
DuPont's Sporting, kegs. .$11 25 
” 4% kegs 3 10 














seratch, 
No. IS, socket 
Handled ..... per doz. $ 2 50 
No. 344 Goodell- 
Pratt, fat leas. .cccces 35-40% 
No. 7 Stanley...per doz. $ 2 25 
AXES. 
First Quality, Single 
Bitted, 3 to 4 lb., per doz. 16 50 
First Quality Double 
Bitted .....ee- per doz. 22 50 
Broad. 
Plumbs. Can. Pat., 6-lb. 65 00 


Single Bitted (without handles). 
Plumbs, 4%4-lb.........-- 19 50 


Double Bitted (without handles). 


Plumbs, 4%4-Ib.........-- 23 50 
BAGS, PAPER, NAIL. 
Pounds 10 16 20 25 
Per 1000..$5 00 6 50 7 50 9 00 
BALANCES, SPRING. 

Bigint Gprt. coc. cccccsecesss Net 
BOTRINS cccccccccescceesveses Net 
BARS, WRECKING. 
¥. & DB FA Wa scevesvaacsses $0 45 
FT. & TH TM Bhi accadcuvssess 0 75 
2 SS err 0 86 
a. 2 S eer res 0 85 
a es SS errr eee 0 90 
BASKETS. 

Clothes. 

Small Willow...per doz. $15 00 
Medium Willow. - 17 00 
Large Willow... * 20 00 

Galvanized. 1 bu. 1% bu. 

Pee sea ac aratats $16 08 $18 72 
BEATERS. 

Carpet. Per doz. 
No. 7 Tinned Spring Wire. .$1 10 
No. 8 Spring Wire Cop- 

OOGOE  ceccevescne sedease 1 50 
ek DS Ps cc cw cdecus 1 75 

Egg. Per doz 
No. 50 Imp. Dover........ $1 10 
No. 102 Tinned 1 35 
No. 150 “ _ hotel 2 10 
No. 10 Heavy hotel tinned 2 10 
No. 13 S - ” 3 30 
No. lv . ” 3 3 60 
No. 18 we ” 4 50 

Hand, 

8 9 10 12 


Per doz.$11 50 13 00 14 75 18 00 


Moulders’. 
OS errr Per doz. 20 00 
BELLS. 
Call. 


3-inch Nickeled Rotary Bell, 
Bronzed base....per doz. $5 50 


Cow. 
Memtweky ..ccccccccceccess 30% 
Door. Per doz. 
New Departure Automatic $7 50 
Rotary. 


3 -in. Old Copper Bell... 6 00 
3 -in. Old Capper Bell, 

fancy 8 00 
3 -in. Nickeled Steel Bell 6 00 


3%-in. Nickeled Steel Bell 6 50 


Hand. 
Hand Bell polished List plus 15% 
White Metal...... ™ 15% 
Nickel Plated..... ™ 5% 
BWI cccocsccsece a 10% 
Miscellaneous. 
Church and School, steel 
GRIOFS cccccccceceeseseve % 
Farm, Ibs.. 40 50 75 100 
Each ....$3 00 375 5 50 7 25 








BEVELS, TEE. 
mashes Rosewood handle, new 
st 


BE ae enccccuesesccesces -- Nets 
Stanley iron handle....... -.-Neta 
BINDING CLOTH. 

OOS wecccccecscese esccees 65% 
DE: actcee ee cseegnsecounsen 2 40% 
meee, slated....cee ceccce - 60% 
BITS. 
Auger. 
Jennings Pattern..........Net 
. ££ ae List plus 56% 
Ford’s Ship...... ad * 6% 
ree ecccccccccc cd 


Russell Jennings......plus 20% 


Clark’s Expansive........3838%% 
Steer’s “‘ Small list, $23 00. .5% 
a “ Large “ $26 00..56% 
Brwin OOP. .csces coccccc cc cSOH 
Ford’s Ship Auger pattern 
MP ccccccecooes List plus 5% 
DE svaonndbeussssaeueanes 10% 
Countersink. 
No. 18 Wheeler’s..per doz. $2 25 
No. 20 ae in - 3 00 
American Snailhead “ 1 75 
” MOeGe con 2 00 
™ Flat 1 40 
Mahew’s Flat .... “ 1 60 
” Pe «as «(* 1 90 

Dowel. 

Russel Jennings...... Plus 20% 

Gimlet. 

Standard Double Cut Grogs $8 40 
Nail Metal Single 
RR a Gross $4 60—$5 00 

Reamer. 

Standard Square.....Doz. $2 50 
American Octagon... “ 2 50 

Screw Driver. 

Te, 3 Cis ck xcccdeese 20 
No. 26 Stanley..... eeuens 76 
BLADES, SAW. 

Wood. 

Disston 30-in. 
kos seves 6 66 26 
$9 45 $10 05 $9 45 
BLOCKS. 
ae or rrrrry |b) 
DE. <j ctseneeneheewa eae ++-20% 
BOARDS. 

Stove. Per doz. 
DE: = dct eeassecenns o++-$13 65 
RAS eee oreoe 16 06 
Dt. adehedkeaaen eocce 18 85 
De \tcandeseuadcomewes 21 30 
DE = ssushentasansmee 25 60 
De: «“4ddenvecntesennuws 30 60 

Wash. 

No. 760, Banner Globe 

CUO? . «6s c00e per doz. $5 25 
No. 652, Banner Globe 

ee abweadu per doz. 6 75 
No. 801, Brass King, per doz. 8 25 
No, 860, Single—Plain 

FUND cs wtcevsessesccs ° 25 

BOLTS. 
Carriage, Machine, etc. 
Carriage, cut thread, %xé6 
and sizes smaller and 
area. 50 & 5% 
Carriage sizes larger and 
longer than %x6......... 50% 
Machine, %x4 and sizes 
smaller and shorter...... 60% 
Machine, sizes larger and 
longer than %x4....50&10% 
Pe <etwdetacwennaeneeenne 70% 
Bt cee e Daw bee eee 50 & 10% 

Mortise, Door, 

Gem, WER. ccccccvccscecceecs 5% 
Gem, bronze plated......... 56% 





Oo" 














